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GLORIA ІМ EXCELSIS 


“То praise and worship God is the secret of joy in religion.” That is the theme of the 
address, printed below, which Canon В. К. CunnincHam, Principal of Westcott House. 
Cambridge, gave to the Staff Conference one memorable morning in July. It is the theme. 
especially now, of the children’s festival of Christmas. 


W HAVE lately come across three very 
stimulating books, “Religion and 
the Modern State " by Christopher Daw- 
son; the life of my own spiritual master, 
“ Bishop Edward Talbot;" and the Gif- 
ford Lectures on “ Christian Morality ” 
by the Bishop of Durham. You know 
how at such times the thought of the 
coming address is never far from your 
conscious thinking, and how in whatever 
you may be reading, some sentences stand 
out and appear io be most apt to the 
special occasion. Now I approached the 
preparation for this talk with two ideas 
in my mind, (1) that Toc H has been 
wonderfully raised up and used by God 
to foster and enlarge the spirit of service 
among men of good will, and it has lately 
been justly congratulated upon this on the 
occasion of its Jubilee; (2) but what I 
desired to put before you, because I be- 
lieve it to be necessary and true, as at all 
times and for all people so especially for 
Тос H leaders at the present juncture, was 
the supreme value of God-centredness, to 
find expression in the spirit of worship. 

And as introductory, I take a thought 
from each of my three authorities. 

" We have masses of well-meaning 
people,” writes Mr. Dawson, “ who have 
never even begun to think, announcing 
their intention of never ceasing from men- 
tal strife till they have built Jerusalem in 
green and pleasant fields. There are 
quite a number of different Jerusalems. 
There is a Moscovite Jerusalem which has 
no temple; there is the Jerusalem of Herr 
Hitler which has no Jews; and there is 
the Jerusalem of English social reformers, 
which is all suburbs. But none of these 


is Blake’s Jerusalem, still less the city 
which the Apostles saw descending out of 
heaven from God, like a bride adorned 
for her husband.” The writer, of 
course, admits the genuine value of the 
practical aims which social reformers set 
before themselves; the destruction of 
slums, the abolition of poverty and of war, 
secondary education for all, higher pay, 
shorter hours, and so forth; but he points 
out that these could be realised in an order 
which entirely rejects every kind of reli- 
gion, as for example, in the proletarian 
order of Communism, or the capitalistic 
utopia of H. G. Wells, or even in the 
scientific nightmare of Aldous Huxley’s 
“ Brave New World.” Тһе writer 
appears to be anxious lest the State should 
take over and order the whole life of man 
—secularise education, create a universal 
garden-city, and duos it had thereby 
brought in the Kingdom of God. 

This reminds me of a meeting after 
the war in Cambridge the subject of 
which was “ Christ and South London.” 
Lord Hugh Cecil rebuked the clergy for 
taking too much interest in social prob- 
lems. “The Kingdom of God,” he 
said, “ is not a garden-city," to which Mr. 
Amon, then a member of the Labour 
Cabinet, answered, that the garden-city 
was a better vestibule to the Kingdom 
than were the slums of Camberwell. But 
there can be no Kingdom of God without 
the King enthroned and honoured. Is that 
what they are out for, the Toc H leaders? 

In the life of Bishop Edward Talbot, 
that mind so well balanced, so typically 
Anglican, he is quoted as saying, “ we 
should think of the power of Christ work- 
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ing always in two ways; the embodied апа 
the diffusive, pictured in the Gospel by 
the net gathering in the company of be- 
lievers, and again by the leaven hidden in 
the lump.” “Іп the Middle Ages," he 
gocs on, “ Christianity was almost wholly 
embodied in the church and diffusive re- 
ligion was at its minimum. In our day 
along side of a discouraged and broken 
condition of the embodied force, the dif- 
fusive has never been so Strong." Не 
pleads, as you will expect, that the two are 
not in antagonism. The embodied force 
should have a penumbra of light in its 
indirect and diffusive influence. After 
Stressing the danger of narrow ecclesias- 
ticism, he touches on the other danger, 
that what is diffusively Christian 1s liable 
to shade off into what is not Christian at 
all; and that, perhaps, is for most of us 
һсгс the greater danger. 

Bishop Hensley Henson, in his Gifford 
Lecture, quotes Lord Passfield in praisc of 
what he saw in Russia, and urges that 
Christian morality and civilised morality 
form no contrast, the root difference lies 
in the hidden sphere of motives and sanc- 
tions. Не then quotes Sidney Webb's 
highest praise of Soviet Communism 
“that people born since the revolution 
have grown up with no sense of sin and 
largely without a sense of tbe super- 
natural," and remarks that “10 destroy 
the sense of sin, which in every man 
attests the travail of his spirit, and to 
banish the sensc of the supernatural which 
in every man is the witness of his immor- 
tality, must mean the doing of such 
violence to man's nature as ultimately to 
insure his uttermost undoing. More- 
over, if the chequered annals of mankind 
carry any lesson from the раб to the 
present, surely it is that which the philo- 
sopher Coleridge tersely expressed in the 
aphorism, “ not without celestial observa- 
tions can even terrestrial charts be 
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accurately constructed.” 

I speak to you who would be builders 
of that “ city which hath the foundations, 
whose architect and maker is Сой,” ser- 
vants pledged to found a Kingdom in 
which God reigns and is consciously 
recognised and honoured by his subjects. 
We shall most effectively, because most 
deeply, fulfil our task by fostering in our- 
selves and in others the spirit of worship. 
This spirit of worship is an attitude of 
looking up towards God. Its utterance 
is simply “ Thou art worthy, our Lord 
and our бой”; it can be expressed in a 
life of service, it can also be expressed in 
specific acts of praise and adoration. As 
regards the first, honest thought requires 
us to recognise that there are many good 
people doing God’s Will who, to their 
great loss, do not consciously worship; 
and there are others—not so many——-who 
worship but do not appear to be particu- 
larly “ good " or to be exerting thcm- 
selves in the doing of God’s Will on саг. 
We shall find the explanation of this 
partly in history. 


Religion a “ Department” 


Medieval Catholicism. made а tremen- 
dous and partly successful cffort to create 
a unified system of culture all under the 
authority of the Christian religion. This 
it did by recognising a distinction between 
the specially “religious” life and the 
secular life—or life in the world. Those 
who went into the monastery were the 
"religious," the experts, but for those 
who were not so called, but carried on the 
work of the world, there was yet a just 
price—an allowable profit, a fair wage, 
and so forth. None of it was beyond the 
authority of religion. The Reformation, 
the Renaissance, and all the movements 
that sprang from them, have in practice 
shattered the unity of the system. Com- 
merce became international, Economics, 


as wc know to our cost, more and more 
complex, hence the secular side of life 
came to be split up into a number of 
highly specialised departments of thought 
and action, cach claiming its own inde- 
pendence. When, for example, we go to 
the university, we have to make up our 
minds what subject we will study, and 
that subject will be under the control of a 
Board, or a Faculty, with no—or Ше 
touch with others. Religion thus comes 
to be considered as one department among 
many, to be studied by those who have a 
bent that way, under the control of the 
Board of Divinity. So again in terms of 
school life, religion is a subject to which 
one or two periods are given each week. 
What wonder if boys come to think of it 
as limited to those periods, the “ extra ” 
of the subjeéts to be learned. There is 
a lovely verse in Psalm 87 which may be 
translated, " They that dance and they 
that sing shall say ‘ All the springs of my 
life are in Zion '." When, however, in 
the newest of new universities they come 
to give a degree for Dancing, I have little 
doubt that the bright young things will all 
be under the control of a Board, and will 
be little inclined to recognise that the 
springs of their life are in Zion. Sister 
Religion, though the oldest, becomes the 
Cinderella of the family, and may well 
be left within the walls of the church. 


Danger of inward Devotion 


This has also worked harmfully in the 
other direction. | Religious people tend 
to narrow the scope of their worship to 
the inward devotional life to be cultivated 
for its own sake, so that common affairs 
and interests are excluded from the holy 
place. Ав Canon Quick boldly remarks, 
`“ Many people try to make their prayers 
more specifically religious than they ought 
to be, and they forget that in certain ways 
our Lord may be less religious than the 


curate of the parish." You see what he 
meant; the Son of God in human flesh 
walked in all the common ways of life. 
There must then be personal fellowship 
with God as possible in every day occupa- 
tions as in the mystic vision. We read 
that оп Easter Day the Risen Christ was 
mistaken at one time for a gardener, at 
another time for an ordinary traveller. 
Does not that suggest that even in such 
common occupations, of a gardener or of 
a commercial traveller, men may really 
walk with Him? Even in those occupa- 
tions, committee mectings, correspon- 
dence and so forth, that take up so much 
of our time and which seem to have 
" taken away our Lord," we may some 
day learn that His presence was most 
near to us. But oh the pity of it! that 
our eyes are not opened to recognise and 
to worship, that we do not constantly cast 
the crowns of our achievements before the 
throne, saying “Worthy art thou, our 
Lord and our God, to receive the glory 
and the honour and the power, for Thou 
didst create all things, and because of Thy 
Will they were, and were created.” 


Worship, an Act of Adoration 


We also express the spirit of worship in 
aéts of adoration. In that fourth chap- 
ter of the Revelation we are given in 
poetic imagery a description of heavenly 
worship; the church under the figure of 
twenty-four elders and nature under the 
figure of four living creatures, and 
nature’s obedience to the law imposed 
upon it sounds in St. John’s ear as the 
voice of worship. It “ fairly hums,” as 
we would remark. Nature ever vigilant, 
full of eyes within, ever active, day and 
night they never cease their chant, “ Holy, 
holy, holy, is the Lord God the Almighty, 
which was, and which is, and which is to 
come.” That is poetry and beautiful 
poetry, but in reality man is called to be 
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nature’s priest. Іп the Benedictite he 
gives utterance to the worship of silent 
service, which the earth through all its 
graduated activities, without speech or 
language, is ever fulfilling. 

I can never forget an occasion in 
Canada when I stood on the Far Beyond 
in the Rockies; there lay before me in 
awful stillness the lake, pine woods 
stretching down to the water’s edge, and 
above them the glaciers and beyond these, 
towering up into the clear sky, the snowy 
peaks. It was majestic, but to my mind 
it seemed almost terrifying. І longed 
just for one cottage with the smoke curl- 
ing out of the chimney, for one person to 
give it voice, to cry, “ О ye Ice and Snow, 
O ye Frost and Cold, O ye Hills and 
Mountains, bless ye the Lord, praise Him 
and magnify Him for ever.” 

May I suggest that you never let any 
vision of beauty or love or truth pass by 
without making an act of worship? 

Archdeacon Leslie Hunter quoted the 
remark which elder people are wont to 
make, with some severity, to the child, 
“Му child, you are forgetting yourself,” 
to which, as he says, the child with Divine 
wisdom on its lips might well answer, 
“ Апа don’t you wish you could too? " 
Worship re-creates because in it one 
escapes for a few moments from oneself, 
and it is when self is forgotten that the 
spirit of God can enter in. Worship is 
not only something we do for God, but 
also an in-coming of God into us. 

In the following chapter of the book 
of Revelation you will notice it is a new 
song which the twenty-four elders sing in 
their triumph. Not only “ Worthy art 
Thou, for Thou didst create all things,” 
but “ Worthy is the Lamb that hath been 
slain," and again, “ Unto Him that sit- 
teth on the throne and unto the Lamb, be 
the blessing and the honour and the 
glory, and the dominion." Тһе church 
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militant on earth in its characteristic acts 
of worship must declare God to be worthy 
as Creator, as Redeemer, as Strengthener. 
In touching on this subject of corporate 
worship I know how difficult and disap- 
pointing many find it. We clergy are 
well aware of that. It costs much more 
for the younger people to come to church 
than was the case with their grand- 
fathers. I would only suggest that part 
of our difficulty may lie in the fact that 
we have been brought up to consider 
church worship as something planned for 
our moral and spiritual benefit; with that 
approach we may fairly ask “ What good 
or pleasure do we get from it?” and act 
accordingly. But suppose, as I have sug- 
gested, that the primary purpose of 
characteristic liturgical service is to give 
expression to the worship of God, Creator, 
Redeemer, Strengthener, this does suggest 
considerations of fitness and gratitude. 


Memorial of a Great Act of Worship 


More particularly is this the case in 
regard to Holy Communion. Some of 
you perhaps were brought up to regard 
it, as I was, as a Sacrament from which 
we were to get for ourselves spiritual 
strength, and so we came to think of it 
as a somewhat self-centred and selfish 
exercise. It was a Scottish Presbyterian 
who first suggested to me another 
approach; that in this service we make 
memorial of the one complete act of wor- 
ship this world has ever offered, in the 
life and the laying down of life of Jesus 
Christ; and in union with that offering we 
offer our praise, our thanks, our prayer, 
for the poor world in its distress, for the 
church, for our friends, and last of all for 
ourselves. The service thus became 
other-ward and God-ward, not a duty of 
religion to be performed once a month, 
but a privilege available at all times. 

So as regards our private devotions— 


we perhaps find them also dull because of 
self-centredness — I would suggest а 
simple rule: to begin every day with a 
short act of Praise and Thanks to God. 
And this will have two blessed results. 
First, it is the royal road to grow in love 
with God. In all experience words of 
Praise form the language of love. The 
lover praises his beloved, and that is why 
love letters are generally such tedious 
reading to those who do not know the 
beloved. It is altogether fitting that the 
Church should have her love songs to the 
Creator, Redeemer and Strengthener: 
My soul doth magnify the Lord 

My spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour 

What is that but a love song—almost 
witnessing by its beauty and delicacy to its 
origin? Or the Gloria in Excelsis coming 
down the centuries of the church’s life, we 
know not how early, throbbing with the 
cager love of carly Christianity: 

We praise thee, we bless thee, we wor- 
ship thee, we glorify thee, we give thanks 
to thee for thy great glory. 2.3. 

Or take the stronger, manlier note of 
love which it is hard to hear unmoved 
from the lips of a gathering of men: 
Praise God from whom all blessings flow, 
Pratse Him all creatures here below, 
Praise Him above the angelic host, 


Praise Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 
As we use the language of love, we may 
grow in love itself. 

Secondly, to praise and worship God is 
the secret of joy in religion. “Our 
Christianity,” writes Bishop Charles Gore 
(and most of us would sadly endorse the 
verdict) “is apt to be of a very dutiful 
kind. We mean to do our duty, we 
attend church and go to our Commu- 
nions; we need to learn, or learn anew, 
that true Christianity is inseparable from 
deep joy, and the secret of that joy lies in 
a continual looking away from all else— 
away from sin and its ways and the mani- 
fold hindrances to good—up to God, His 
love, His purpose, His will. In propor- 
tion as we do look up to Him we shall 
rejoice; in proportion as we rejoice in the 
Lord, will our religion have tone, power 
and attractiveness. 

If we can persuade those for whom we 
have care to cultivate this attitude of look- 
ing up to God, which finds expression 
both in the offering up of common activi- 
ties of daily life and in specific acts of 
praise, love and joy will become charac- 
teristic of Toc H members, and we shall 
not be tempted ever to do God's work for- 
getful of God, or to build His Kingdom 
and ignore the King. B. K. C. 


MULTUM ІМ PARVO 


S£ The twenty-first anniversary of the open- 
ing of Talbot House, Poperinghe, will be 
observed on Friday, December 11. Com- 
munion Services will be held at All Hallows 
and elsewhere that morning. At 9 p.m. thc 
first Lamp in the World Chain of Light will 
be lit by Tubby in the Upper Room of the 
Old House. 


% The Central Executive has appointed the 
following to be Hon. Association Padres: 
The Most Rev. A. W. Averitz, the Revs. 
Н. W. Austin, В. R. BRIERLEY, E. S. EMMITT, 
С. M. McKenziz, E. D. Patcuerr (all of 
New Zealand). 


9f Our best wishes go with the Rev. 
Recinatp Сллвве, Chaplain of Dulwich 
College and Padre of the Dulwich Branch, 
who has been appointed Bishop of Mombasa, 
East Africa. 


У: Padre Сі.вект Wixtiams has accepted the 
winter chaplaincy at St. Raphael on the 
French Riviera. He will perforce be away 
from Toc H work till after Easter, but Mrs. 
Williams’ health will, we hope, greatly bene- 
fit from wintering in the south. 


%2 MicHaEL Westrorr, whose appointment 
in Southern Africa has been extended for a 
further three years, is coming home on four 
months’ leave, arriving at Southampton on 
the Dunbar Castle on December 16. 


#2 The first two Toc H volunteers to arrive 
home on leave from their Leprosy work in 
Africa will be in England for the next five 
months. Norman Crayrorp has already 
arrived from Katsina and has been staying 
at Mark XVI, Swindon. WILLIAM LAMBERT, 
from Kano, has sailed for home and will pro- 
bably be in his native Lancashire early in 
December prior to going to London. 


У Harry Hopkisson, for long a pillar of the 
Mark in Toronto and the doer of much un- 
assuming work for Toc H in Eastern 
Canada, is spending a long holiday in this 
country. Не has now characteristically con- 
sented to turn this into a ‘ busman's holiday ’ 
for some wecks, in order to help the Arca 
staff in the South-Western Area, while Joe 
Fox has to be absent a great deal in conse- 
quence of his wife’s illness. Јос'ѕ friends will 
be glad to hear that Mrs. Fox is improving 
and that Joc hopes shortly to be able to take 
her away for a change. 


Y Joun Burnett, whose appointment was 
announced in the September Journat, has 
moved temporarily from Bristol to Newcastle 
in order to help the Area Padre during Jim 
Burford’s period of enforced rest which has 
been decreed by his doctor. South Wales 
and Jim’s new Area will join in wishing him 
a speedy restoration to full health. 


У W. J. Аввотт (Birmingham and Bourne- 
mouth) has been appointed to the staff on 
probation for service as Assistant Area Secre- 
tary for Crewe and the Potteries. The pre- 
vious appointment in this part of the Man- 
chester Area was that of a Padre, held bv 
‘Gerry’ Harmcer. His resignation on 
grounds of health necessitated a revision of 
arrangements. It was not found practicable 
to appoint another padre, but the joint gener- 
osity of the trustees of the late Dr. Wilson 
and of an anonymous member of Toc H has 
enabled this appointment of an assistant sec- 
retary to be made instead. 


ХЕ The following are to be congratulated on 
their promotion to Branch status: Buckland 
(Dover) (Kent Area) and Minehead (South 
Western Area). 


“The valuable assistance of Toc H as a source of helpers would be increased if the Job- 
master always consulted the club leader before assigning a helper to a club. Club leaders can 
help Toc H and, of course, the boys themselves, by urging the older members to join Toc H.” 


From a Group Report of the N.A.B.C. Conference at Southampton—" The Boy,” 


October, 1936. 
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FOLK DANCING IN ENGLAND 


In the Albert Hall on January 9, 1937, The English Folk Dance and Song Society celebrate 
thetr Silver Jubilee. We congratulate them. This article, written on Folk Dancing and Folk 
Song and the work of the Society in general, will, we hope, interest many in what might have 
been a lost tradition but for Ceci Suarp and the Society which he founded in 1911. 


ӨТЕН: English people have often been 

accused of being unmusical: that 
may or may not be true: But as far back 
as the 16th Century we were called the 
" Dancing English." This was due not 
only to the dancing ability of the people, 
but to the wealth of dance material that 
existed at that time in England. We have 
not always lived up to the name, for our 
own dances were in danger of being for- 
gotten in the changed conditions of life 
that arosc after the industrial revolution, 
but thanks to the energy and genius of 
Cecil Sharp, many of these dances are pre- 
scrved and written down, and the organ- 
isation of the E.F.D.S. has helped to 
restore them to the English people. 

All folk dances are an unconscious de- 
vclopment from ritual movements and 
ceremonies that have lost their original 
associations and have become subjected to 
outside influences of religion, culture and 
the changes in social life. In countries 
with isolated mountain districts or large 
peasant populations, these outside influ- 
ences have been less powerful and the arts 
and customs of the pcople have remained 
fairly primitive. In England, the peasant 
class was less cut off from the life of the 
whole country, and ritual dancing became 
influenced by the wider culture of travel- 
lers and of the towns. 

The Sword Dance, for instance, which 
is a team dance performed still in com- 
munities of fishermen and miners, has 
qualities of symmetry and rhythm that 
show a very dcfinite artistic development, 
and yet is Still danced with the impersonal 
manner and solemnity of ancient ritual. 


Its history is interesting. From its figures 
and from the characters and fragments of 
drama that accompany it, folk-lorists have 
traced a ceremony connected with the old 
fertility rites: the killing of a victim and 
his subsequent bringing to life. The 
characters of the original sword-plays 
linger on in the Mummers Plays: there is 
always a King, a Hero, a Fool, a Doctor 
and a Horse or Hobby-Horse. Тһе doc- 
tor's is the most interesting part as his is 
the task of bringing the dead man to life. 


Morris-Dance 


From probably the same origin as the 
sword-dance arose the morris-dance, asso- 
ciated with spring and harvest and from 
which the killing motif appears to be lost. 
There is none of the austerity of the sword- 
dance the prevailing note being gaiety and 
fooling. 

'The morris-dancers were also accom- 
panied by stock characters, usually a King 
and Queen, a Betty or man-woman who 
kept people off the track by sweeping with 
a broom, and a fool, who handed round 
the lucky-cake or more simply, the hat. 
АП traces of actual drama seem to be lost, 
but these characters show a definite link 
with the sword-dance. 

White was the prevailing colour of the 
morris-dancer’s dress, with a coat or waist- 
coat of bright colours, a hat with coloured 
ribbons or garlands, strips of ribbon 
pinned on to the shirt and bells tied at 
the knee. In his hand he carried garlands, 
flowering branches or handkerchiefs (these 
must have been a later development) and 
he frequently blacked his face. The black- 
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ing of the face or other disguising of the 
morris-dancer is common to every race. 
For the time being, the dancer must shed 
his individuality and become an imper- 
sonal performer in the rite or dance. This 
may have grown from ceremonies where 
the dancer took on himself the form of the 
thing worshipped, or, as in totemistic rites, 
that the killers of the sacred animal should 
hide their identity. In any case, this black- 
ing of the face, combined with the word 
morris-dance, has led to many conjectures 
on the origin of the name. One school of 
thought believes the word to be derived 
from Moorish in the same way that 
Othello (obviously just a black man) was 
called the “ noble Moor." To-day we talk 
of “ nigger minstrels " on the pier, though 
we know that they are fellow Englishmen 
with their faces blacked. There are several 
other theories, such as that the dances 
originated in Moorish Spain—certainly 
similar types are found in the Basque 
countries—or that the word is a derivation 
from Mars, the war-god. 


Country Dancing 


The furthest development of actual folk 
dancing as an offshoot of ritual is the coun- 
try dance—for many ycars the social dance 
of the village green. In a very few English 
dances, traces of the influence of sword or 
morris-dance can still be found, but a defi- 
nitely new factor has grown into the 
dance. Men and women are dancing to- 
gether and the dance has ceased to be 
purely spectacular. Although there are 
few actual courting dances as they exist in 
other countries, the introduction of certain 
figures such as ‘setting to partners’ and 
“partners turn,’ bring in the element of 
coquetry and flirtation that is an integral 
part of all social dances. 

In fact the history of the country dance 
is more interesting to the dancer than the 
folk-lorist, as a mere handful of traditional 
social dances proceeding from ritual 
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origins is all that is left to us. Country 
dances soon became popular at Court and 
many of those danced nowadays have been 
transcribed from a large collection of 
dances popular in the r7th and early 18th 
centuries, called the “ English Dancing 
Master ” first edited by John Playford and 
carried into 17 cditions. 

Cecil sharp selected some 200 of these 
dances, transcribed and notated them in 
modern terms and composed scttings for 
the tunes. This practice was quite in 
accordance with the development of the 
country dance itself. By the 16th Century 
there was a recognised technique of coun- 
try dance steps and figures but the precise 
order of the figures and sequence of steps 
was determined by the leader of the dance 
to fit whatever tunc was played. Some of 
the tunes were traditional folk tunes— 
others were popular songs of the period or 
were purposely written as country dance 
music. It is possible that even before the 
publication of John Playford’s Book, a cer- 
tain arrangement of figures gradually be- 
came associated with a particular tune 
which in its turn may have become asso- 
ciated with a special person—the musician 
or a local master of ceremonies—or even 
with a particular place. This might 
account for the dances with names like: — 
Mr. Isaac's Maggot, Mr. Englefield's New 
Нотпріре, Nonesuch, Parson's Farewell, 
Hyde Рағ%, Chelsea Reach. Nowadays we 
connect every dance with its own special 
tune and figure sequence, and from liter- 
ary references we know that the dances 
had become thus standardised already in 
the 17th and 18th Centuries, but probably 
this was in a great measure due to John 
Playford's collection and the influence of 
the ballroom and the court dancing-master 
on the more simple original form. 

One feature of this development of the 
country dance is interesting to note. The 
earliest traditional forms were all long- 
ways dances or round dances “‘for as many 
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as will." At the next stage came the sct 
dances for 2, 3, or 4 couples, often divided 
into 3 parts with a similar or chorus move- 
ment in between. Square dances also be- 
came popular at this time—top and bottom 
couples usually performing together while 
the side couples took up the figure after- 
wards. But when the country dance in- 
vaded the ball-rooms and assembly halls, 
limited space made the square sets less 
desirable. The longways dance came 
back into fashion with longer and more 
intricate figures. 

The country dance continued to be 
popular with all sections of the community 
until finally ousted by the Gavotte, 
Minuet, Mazurka and Waltz, proclaiming 
the conquest of foreign culture over 
English in dance as well as music. Тһе 
country pcople, slower to accept new ideas, 
continued to dance their favourites within 
living memory, but when Cecil Sharp 
began his task of collecting and preser- 
ving English folk songs and dances, the 
country dance was almost forgotten. 

The Revival 

Cecil Sharp is a name that many people 
connect with folk songs and music only, 
and he was first and foremost a musician. 
As a teacher of singing in a boys' school, 
he was faced with an appalling lack of 
suitable music, simple enough for his boys 
to enjoy and with words that they could 
understand and appreciate. 

Не turned to English folk songs, for he 
believed that a truly wide culture was 
based on a complete knowledge and un- 
derstanding of native tradition in art, 
music and letters. Cecil Sharp was, of 
course, not the first collector of folk songs, 
but he was the first to realise their possibili- 
ties and to attempt to make them more 
widely known and sung. His collections 
of songs from Somerset, from Warwick- 
shire, from Oxford and Sussex are well- 
known, but it must not be thought that 


songs and singers were confined to these 
counties. The same songs were sung by 
the village folk all over the country, the 
versions varying from village to village in- 
asmuch as they were added to and altered 
by the individual taste of the singer. 

The revival of songs that have been 
handed down the generations by word of 
mouth, presents difficulties that are hard 
to overcome. Nowadays a song is printed, 
published and widely circulated, but 
always in the same form, and that form 
may be a version from Somerset or War- 
wickshire, a relic of the 17th Century or 
of the то and it is a song that has a 
history but apparently no future. For peo- 
ple say that once a song is written down 
1t can never vary with the individuality of 
the singer, and once it is taken from its 
native village, it must lose what qualities 
it once possessed. Many composers from 
Bach and Schubert to Vaughan Williams 
in our own day would deny that the songs 
are dead, for they have been the inspira- 
tion and in some cases the foundation on 
which great musical works have been 
built. And so it is with the dances. In the 
notation and revival of the traditional 
dance, the English Folk Dance and Song 
Society has kept to Cecil Sharp's original 
ideal of incorporating the dances into 
modern life. While keeping the tradition 
as pure as possible, the style and dress have 
been altered and the dancers move with 
the spirit of their generation and altered 
conditions in the true “ folk" tradition. 
The Society realised that if the dance was 
to continue vital it must grow in accord- 
ance with popular fashion and taste. So 
nowadays, dancers wear white flannels 
and distinctive modern dresses, and rubber 
shoes to give them greater ease and light- 
ness. All sections of the community are 
taking an interest in the dances and derive 
enjoyment from them both artistically and 
as a form of social recreation. In the same 
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way as musicians have used folk tunes as 
a basis for their own compositions, dancers 
are using the folk dance idiom for the con- 
struction of ballets and formal dance com- 
positions. Although this is normally out- 
side the scope of the work of the English 
Folk Dance and Song Society, its members 
welcome these manifestations of the living 
‚апа enduring quality of folk dance as a 
medium of artistic expression. 

This Society, founded in 1911 by Cecil 
Sharp, to teach and spread the dances, has 
grown into a movement with some 20,000 
members; it has Branches all over England 
which provide dance instruction and social 
opportunities for folk dancing and a 
national headquarters in Regent’s Park 
Road, called Cecil Sharp House. 

This year, the Society celebrates its 
Silver Jubilee and it is interesting to look 


back to the beginnings of its work, to note 
the progress that has been made and to 
speculate on what the future will bring. 
Dancing as a form of physical culture, 
allied as it is to music and the arts, will 
surely have a special place in the sun. Folk 
dancing of all nations has a direct appeal 
to the average man and woman. It is 
essentially rhythmical; quiet, lively or dig- 
nified according to mood; the tunes, many 
of them derived from popular songs, are 
catchy and easily sung or played on the 
simplest instruments. The English Folk 
Dance and Song Society, then, looks to a 
future when the traditional songs and 
dances of England will have become so 
much a part of our cultural and social 
heritage, that its work ceases to be neces- 
sary, and England will once more have 
become a nation of dancers. 
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Where's that Diary for next year ? 


Why? Because you may wish to enter some of these events in The Тос H Diary for 1937 (Price 2s.). 


Mon., January 4 . . 

Sat.-Sun., February 6- 

Sat., February 20. . 

Thurs., March 18. 
Liverpool. 

Sat., April 3 

Tues., April 6. 

Sat., April 10 . 

Sat., April 17 . 

Thurs., May 6. 

Sat., May 22 . . 

Tues.-Sat., June 1-5 

Mon.-Sat., July 19-24 . 

Wed., September 29 

Mon., November 1 5 

Sat.-Sun., December 11-12 


Ascension Day. 


Staff Conference. 
Michaelmas Day. 
All Saints’ Day. 


Annual Conference of the Schools Section at 42, Trinity Square, London. 
L.W.H. Central Conference at Pierhead House, Wapping. 
Schoolmasters’ Guest-night at Gladstone House, Liverpool. 
Guest-night for war-time visitors to the Old House at Gladstone House, 


Soccer Fives Tournament at New Barnet. 
Lady Day (transferred from March 25). 
Rugger Sevens Tournament at New Barnet. 

Annual Meeting of the Central Council at 42, Trinity Square, London. 


ІЛУЛІ. Annual Communion. 


Athletic Sports Meeting at New Barnet. 
Australian l'estival at Adelaide. 


L.W.H. Day of Intercession for Toc H. 


The World Chain of Light and a Birthday Festival. 


Special Pilgrimages to the Old House at Poperinglie: Week-ends, Friday night to Monday morning, 
May 7-10 and May 14-17, open to home and oversea members of Тос H and their wives, and members 


of L.W.H. 
to all members of Toc H. 
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Mid-week, Tuesday to Friday, July 13-16, and Wednesday to Saturday, August 4-7, open 


" IN 


ENGLAND'S GREEN О..." PLATE XXXI. 


Anovrk : Traditional Sword Dance performed by а team from Handsworth, Yorkshire. 


Brtow : The Morris Dance, performed by the English. Folk Dance боөсісіу 5 team. 


ULL I 


PEALE ANAI TWO TEAM TORS. 


~ 


ive-a-Sipks. Norman High, Area Secretary, snapped with a team from Salisbury, Rhodesia. 


A CINEMA IN THE Desext ‘This cinema, made of petrol tins, is described in The Family 
Chronicle, p. 396. 


BEAUTY FOR ASHES 


ТА qo ycars back, the west end of the 
LYA north aisle of АП Hallows was 11 
an unexamined portion of our inheritance. 
It was on a mid-January day in 1923 when 
I first found and managed to decipher а 
dim stained Brass, which then Stood in the 
fairway exposed to trampling by every 
casual entrant. The Brass resisted reading 
in the dim light then customary. Once 
cleansed and read, it shone with a pro- 
found significance. Its style is unpre- 
tentious, almost crude. Bearing one 
figured coat, it reads as follows: 


Here lyeth the body of George 
Snayth Esq. Sometime auditor 
to Will: Laud late Arch Bpp. 
of Cant: weh. George was Borne 
in Durham the 28th of August 
1602: and dyed the 17th of 
January 1651: 
Mors mihi lucrum. 


There was no evidence to indicate 
whether the Brass, like others, had been 
moved, or whether it retained its original 
position. А tradition, however, had lin- 
gered on at АП Hallows that the dying 
request of this humble auditor servant was 
that his body should rest at a respectful 
distance from that of the martyred Arch- 
bishop in the Choir. 

At that time we were not in a position 
to ascertain the precise locality of the 
Vicar’s vault, in which Laud had been 
buried for twelve years, until his body, 
exhumed after the restoration of the 
Monarchy, was taken to the Chapel of St. 
John's College at Oxford. Enough, how- 
cver, is known of the general atmosphere 
of the dark period when George Snayth of 
Durham died to make it no mere matter 
of conjecture that his departure and his 
burial was at a sad stage in the age-long 
history of the Church he served. All 


Hallows had not only undergone a period 
of peculiar deprivation; not only had its 
Vicar been removed forcibly from the 
pulpit by troops acting under parliament- 
ary orders; not only had he been exposed 
to almost every insult and unhappiness, 
including a period when he was threat- 
ened with being sold and shipped off as a 
slave to the plantations; but the church 
itself had suffered recently a tragic 
accident of terrible proportions. An ex- 
plosion of naval gunpowder had occurred 
in 1651, six years before Snayth's death; 
and, while the tower had been rebuilt by 
parliament, the fabric of the church had 
suffered greatly. 

It needs, therefore, no high imagination 
to picture how distressing was the scene, 
when George Snayth's body was brought 
here for burial in the north aisle upon a 
winter's day. His Story, briefly told upon 
the brass, builds up the picture of a de- 
voted retainer, to whom death came іп 
friendship and release. Тһе latin motto, 
which he chose himself, consisted of the 
words which his martyred master had 
quoted upon the scaffold, “ Death to me 
is gain." 

After a long delay, we made bold to 
move the brass. This is the only one of the 
sixteen precious brasses in All Hallows 
which we have ventured thus to transfer, 
and our sole object was its preservation 
and security. It rests to-day, immune from 
wear or accident, at the west end of the 
recumbent Bronze, wherein the artistry 
of Cecil Thomas perpetuates for many 
future ages the almost classic features of 
Lieutenant Alfred Forster of the Greys, 
the younger of two sons, neither with- 
held. 

Only on one occasion in the life of the 
Guild Church is George Snayth's brass ex- 
posed to any burden. On it there Stands 
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from time to time a little pedestal draped 
with a pall of exquisite design in black and 
gold. Beneath this pall at Evensong there 
rest the ashes of some further member of 
the Household of Toc H who has been 
summoned Home. It is a joy beyond dis- 
pute to those who mourn the loss of a 
loved friend and fellow-servant in Toc H 
to be accorded this peculiar privilege of 
bringing hither to the old Guild Church 
the ashes which то otherwise be scat- 
tered. This very day this scene has been 
enacted. Colin Macpherson, our first 
North Scottish pilot, died three days back 
in a London hotel. His wife and his son 
were comforted by the suggestion prof- 
fered from All Hallows that we should 
send an urn for his remains. This having 
been accepted thankfully, a tiny number 
of the closest kin met here tonight for 
Evensong, conducted Бу the Rev. Kenneth 
Mathews, on leave from his tremendous 
undertaking as the first Padre, whose 
ministry is fulfilled at sea in a commercial 
fleet. Thus Scotland and the sea, who are 


no strangers, came close together in our 
evening prayers; and Ken gave thanks for 
а departed brother, whose work he knew, 
whose face he had not seen. Then at the 
end of Evensong, it fell to me to exercise 
the privilege of carrying the urn beneath 
its pall into that tranquil spot down past 
the little chapel of St. Clare and past the 
Crypt of St. Francis into the great South 
Arm; thence, through the Blacksmiths' 
gate of perfect workmanship, into the now 
completed Sanctuary of the Undercroft. 
Here are now laid up, as the years go by, 
the ashes of a number of true friends; 
among them thosc of Sister Rose Staple- 
ton, of Trevelyan Thompson (Sergeant, 
R.E. in Flanders, while M.P. for Middles- 
brough), of George Spragg, hosteller of 
Red Lion Square. The pilgrim feels to-day 
that this inviolate sanctuary has but begun 
its comfort and its blessing; here to be 
gathered home is almost visibly to join a 
body of sustaining faith, to whom the 
Resurrection is reality. 
TuBBY. 


A TITHE FOR TOC H 


SOMEWHERE OVERSEAS, 
4th September, 1936. 


My Dear Tubby, 

I have just made another Will, and I 
think it may help Toc H if I were to let 
you know that one-tenth of my estate is 
left to Toc H, and that if any of my other 
legatecs predecease me, that portion to 
which they would have been entitled, will 
also be paid to Toc H. You know, I think, 
that I gave one-tenth of my capital to 
Toc Н in the Spring of 1929—it was only 
Á50o—and I have repeated this on one 
Occasion since. 


It may help you to suggest that others 
might be willing to assist in similar 
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fashion. And it is not to my credit but 
rather, humanly speaking, to the credit of 
my Father. He passed on when I was 
nineteen and my memory of him has 
always been a ' lighthouse ' to me in times 
of trial and stress. 


You and Toc H are rarely absent from 
my thoughts and prayers. 
Toujours, 
X 
My dear old —, 

Your letter is a godsend, and I am using 
it to indicate the depth and sternness of 
self-sacrifice which men who are not rich 
exhibit shyly towards Toc H when they 
have learnt the truth contained in the 


great words of Paul “ Brethren, we аге 
debtors " to this thing. 


Toc H, as I have scen it, from the first 
moved the majority of its carly members 
to acts of self-denial which struck home 
convincingly when reported to a wider 
public. Most of this self-denial has been 
forgotten, owing partly to the short 
memories customary in voluntary societies, 
and partly to the series of princely gifts 
which time brought in its train. Were I 
to let my pen run, as it could, a steady 
stream of early sacrifice on the part of 
members in most humble circumstances 
would be at last recorded in Toc H. These 
members did not wish it at the time; nor 
would they wish it now as they grow old, 
or pass Beyond to hear the great “ Well 
done." 


Herc are some instances that I recall. A 
postman, who, during the war, had saved 
#25 in Saving Certificates. He gave the 
whole, without a name attached. Or Seed- 
ley Jones the father of Toc H in Man- 
chester, who gave, with utter secrecy, the 
profits of a year to the Endowment Fund. 
Another man, who gave up half his in- 
come. Two ex-officers who mutually 
agreed to put in every penny of their 
savings. 


So it went on and on, this sacrifice from 
all ranks of the early membership. For 
many years the north aisle of АП Hallows 
held a rough letter written by a man who 
had come back to a small dairy business: 
he put in all his savings for six months. 
'The mother of a member who was killed 
sent /2 quarterly for fifteen years until 
she died. I found out when I called that 
this /2 was saved by self-denial out of an 
income of /2 a weck. Even to-day 10/- 
still comes in each year upon a certain 
date from someone who lost her brother 
and is very poor. This gift has never 
failed. I know its cost. ў 


It would be nothing but a huge mistake 
if younger members thought that the self- 
sacrifice which is taught them to-day, and 
rightly taught, is a new feature in the 
Family. 

But you have done what I would have 
all do, which is not only to give now 
again one-tenth of your entire capital (£50 
twice, and that within seven years); be- 
yond this, you have put it in your will that 
a true tithe of what you die possessed of 
should come into Toc H. This is 
magnificent, and I congratulate you 
thoroughly on taking thus decisively a 
step which would, in a few years, if widely 
followed, remove Toc H from all the 
sordid struggle of competition with those 
charities which it desires to serve and to 
set forward. The fifty thousand now 
within Toc H could, if they would but 
follow your example, relieve the whole 
great Movement from anxieties which ill 
befit its dignity or purpose. If only they 
could see with my eyes the problems 
which beset Toc H Headquarters, most of 
which could be solved had they but the 
moncy adequate to the present widespread 
harvest, I have no doubt but that the 
obligation which rests on every member 
of Toc H to make possible a Headquarters 
Staff to be at the service of the Movement 
as a whole, would be performed without a 
single murmur. 


The situation is more hopeful now 
owing to the campaign for Builders, and 
internal contributions; but this campaign 
is wearing out our workers and we must 
reckon with hard times ahead, until at last 
the Family itself, assisted by the Builders 
of Toc H, and fortified by thoughtful 
legacies such as your own, is able to 
achieve the dignified stability which will 
at length emerge if we are faithful. 


Yours always, 
14 October, 1936. 'Гиввү. 
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COMPARATIVE TABLE OF THE FINANCIAL YEARS 1934-36 AND 1935-6. 


YEAR ENDED OCTOBER 31, 1935. s YEAR ENDED OCTOBER 31, 1936. 
Arca Contribulions | Builders Total INo. of Builders Total 
22527 ~ £ 5. d. Los. а. | Unils C sod] AE жй, £ sd 
Northern London . з 9947262 y 2 Hn 34 256 17 4| 31 249 9 о 26 16 3 270 5 3 
Southern London . 49 | 303 12 2 65 10 5 369 2 7| 52 49423249 72 9H 445 12 8 
Eastern London “Қ 52 163 3 7 20 I II 183 $ 6| 33 21716 3 26 10 4| 244 6 7 
Western London Ж 293 249 0 9 4112 6 290 13 3 30 232 0 10 44 I4 0 276 14 10 
CUN Du ТГ КК 270 6 7 87 17 o 367 3 7| 4 364 5 0! 97 4 8 461 9 8 
Surrey & Sussex “8 35 255 4 6 101 I0 0, 356 14 6! 36 286 10 11 109 18 0 396 8 п 
ОИ 0 ЕУ, 32916 5 | 115 00 444 16 5! 63 | 463 13 о | 1214 0 576 7 0 
East Midlands . . б apre 1 7017 6 383 3 7| 64 427 8 1 gt 12 6 519 0 7 
Notts. & Derby. .; 29 120.17; 2 37-5 174 9 10] ЗІ 177 18 10 24 A 201 19 2 
West Midlands. — .| бт | 369 7 2 48 18 6 48 5 8! 60 443 9 9 62 14 6| 506 4 3 
North Wales and | | 
Border Counties .| 37 242 611 97 16 о 340 211 |} 46 303 16 4 Z4 1:026 377 16 4 
West Yorks 52. 57 257 13 II IBY? 5:53 389 2 2} 58 255. 7 8 141 13 9 | 47 1 5 
East Yode = -| 24 94 6 o 13 10 0 107 16 о | 25 135 17 3 5 9 0l 1:96 93 
NON S. C Ж 36 131 13 IO 80 11 о 212 4 10 | 36 OM oque 61 4 0 182 15 2 
клк Y OW 5s 236 102 108 2 6 344 3 8 | 65 314 1 3 108 6 о! 2297 2 
orth Western . | 1 1 о 6 220 12 5 
Lakeland . . | 7 2418 9| oo, АСЫ 48 o 8 36 a р о 185 13 3 2r 3 3 
ШЕНЕП лаз 207 16 10 Se) O 259 310 | 42 282 16 8 107 11 6 390 8 2 
South Western . .| 43 299 4 4 7512. 5 374 16 9 | 48 345 18 11 23717,9 419 I5 II 
Southera, Oxford | 
& Thames Valley | 63 | 326 10 II 88 8 3 41419 2| 68 1429.2 183 19 9 557 19 II 
Scotland Central — .| 37 188 17 3 6218 3 25115 6| 39 193 0 7 215 9 265 16 4 
do. Experimental | 14 79 0 0 61 10 0 14010 0 | 15 97 15 8 56 8 о 154 3 8 
Northern Ireland .| 17 58 12 6 367 7 0 9419 6| 17 75 S о 35 3 о 110 8 о 
South Wales .  .| 53 172 9 0 69 0 5 24 9 5 | 50 165 4 3 68 6 5 233 10 8 
969 5,147 12 0 1,686 4 8 6,833 16 8 |1026 6,181 1, 8 8,124 13. 8 
Headquarters . . 26046 d 3,964 16 1 E 2 9 | 85 5 2 аа 13 3 abs ; 0 
(517318 8| £5651 o 9| £10,824 19 5 £6,266 17 o | £4713 1 8| [10979 18 8 


Number of Units as at November 1 in cach fimancial year. 


CLOSING PRICES 


ROME Members of Toc H (in addition to 
those in the Registrar's Department) may 
have noticed that October 31, besides being 
the last day of the month, was also the last 
day of our Financial Year. 1 was much 
grieved to note that some Unit Treasurers 
failed to realise either fact until the gloomy 
month of November had got well into its 
stride! However, as the majority of the said 
Treasurers did remember (eventually) and 
also, did the right thing (eventually), І pub- 
licly announce my forgiveness but must enter 
a pitiful plea to be relieved of similar 
moments of suspense in the years to come! 

Last year, we decided that it would be as 
well to tell the Membership something about 
the Accounts in the December Jounwar in- 
stead of awaiting the publication of the An- 
nual Report in the following April, so once 
again, [ try to say my ' party piece.’ 

Тһе Headquarters and Areas section of the 
Accounts have been prepared and are ready 
for the annual inquisition by our Auditors. 
They disclose the fact that the deficit for the 
усаг is /3,302 7s. 11d. and, at first glance, the 
best that can be said for this state of affairs is 
that the loss is /206 less than for the preced- 
ing year and £700 less than my estimate in 
the September Journat. However, although 
the total improvement is rather small, a com- 
parison of the figures for 1935/36 with those 
of 1934/5, show some interesting and спсош- 
aging facts. Income for the year amounted 
to £29,098 and is £60 more than was received 
іп 1934/5—in spite of the fact that in that year 
Lady Houston gave {£3,000 and did not re- 
peat her gift in 1935/6. In addition, during 
the year ended 31 October, 1935, we received, 
in response to Sutherland Graeme’s letter, a 
gift of over {£2,000 from one Member and 
£1,000 from another, whilst the Builders’ 
Garden Party produced {1,000 by way of 
donations as distinct from Annual Subscrip- 
tions. These gifts have not been repeated 
this year, excepting for a special donation of 
{1,000 from the Member who had previously 
met “а state of emergency ” by the handsome 
gift of £2,000; so it would appear that con- 


tributions from smaller pockets are growing 
and Members are facing the problem. 

Amounts given by Members during the 
past two years аге: — 


1934/5- 1935/6- 

Ж s.d. £ s.d. 

Donations 2,713 ІЗ 0 1,990 14 4 

Legacies: Е 150 о 0 — 
Membership Subscrip- 
tions and Capitation 

Fees 3,323 9 10 3475 9 7 

Builders z^ 1,726 4 5 1,038 10 3 

Unit Contributions 5,173 18 8 6,266 17 о 

Chaplaincy Donations 339 2 2 123 І 7 

£13,428 8 т 412,504 3 0 


If allowance is made for the exceptional 
contributions from Members in 1934/35, as 
against those received during the present 
year, it will be seen that much progress has 
been made, and the increase of £1,093 in Unit 
Contributions is no mean achievement. 

Expenditure for the year has amounted to 
£32,401 as against £32,547 in 1934/5—a de- 
crease of £146. We cannot, however, take 
any real credit for this cut in expenditure as 
we were fortunate enough to be able to charge 
some proportion of the Salary list against the 
Festival Accounts. Also, in 1934/5, we lost 
{510 on the sale of a house in Cambridge; 
this year, we sold no houses. 

The deficit of £3,302 7s. 11d. should be 
slightly improved upon by a surplus on the 
Marks and Hostels but expenditure upon re- 
pairs has continued to be very heavy and so, 
the surplus can only be small. We are, there- 
fore, doomed to again show a nasty looking 
balance on the wrong side and it is quite 
clear that this state of affairs must not con- 
tinue year after year. I hope that the Mem- 
bership will make a solemn resolve so far to 
improve upon their efforts that, when it 
comes for me to write my next report on the 
Accounts for the year ending 31 October, 
1937, the word ‘ deficit’ will never be men- 
tioned. We all know, in our hearts, that this 
isnotan impossible hope; the steady increase 
in contributions from Members during the 

ast few years indicates that the goal will be 
reached. All I ask is a speeding up of our 
determination to get there. W. J. М. 
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THE TOC H BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


"THE Toc H Reception at the Hyde Park 

Hotel on November 3, was honoured by 
the presence of Her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of York, Patroness of the L.W.H. 
Invitations sent by the Duchess of Devonshire 
were accepted by so many friends interested 
in Toc H that the meeting-room, holding 
700, was filled to overflowing, despite the 
fact that it was not possible to invite existing 
Builders. The Marquess of Salisbury (a 
Trustee of Toc H) presided. 

THE Акснвіѕнор or York, after referring 
briefly to the war history of Toc H, Talbot 
House as it then was, said that a real fellow- 
ship was something more than the meeting 
together of people naturally congenial to one 
another. It depended upon three things—a 
common experience, a common aspiration, a 
common devotion. Those who went through 
the experience of the war had all that in com- 
mon, and it was for them and remained for 
them a bond which could not be broken, but 
it could not be shared with the younger 
generation. In that precise form it belonged 
to the older men. But there was something 
that could be shared, an inspiration to create 
the kind of fellowship that they had known 
in the trenches, a devotion to our Lord which 
they had found to be an inspiration beyond 
all else. That could be passed on. ІР there 
could be in the perils of war a closely knit 
bond between people of all kinds of outlook, 
of all kinds of social tradition, it must be 
possible to maintain that and so create a 
bridge which should overleap the gulfs that 
separated individuals in society from one 
another. Toc H had been successful in the 
beneficent work of undermining, in explod- 
ing those barriers that separated pcople from 
one another. Тһе Marks and Branches of 
'Toc H had done that, and almost accidentally 
had met one of the primary needs of the time. 
English church life was built up of pcople 
who belonged to one parish, and the younger 
people who went here and there in pursuit of 
their work escaped from its influence and 
were touched by anything that could take its 
place. Тос H met precisely that need. Its 
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members wherever they went were at home 
in the Branch to a degree they had not 
always found themselves at home in an 
ecclesiastical parish. The rest of them had 
a great deal to learn from Тос H in that 
respect. 


He must be allowed to pay a tribute to the 
mixture of genius and devotion of Tubby 
Clayton. It was he who had made Toc H a 
fact, and all those who loved Toc H owed 
him more than they could ever say. 

Toc H was a fellowship of all denomina- 
tions, and it had really, so far as he could 
make out, solved the problem of getting 
people who belonged to diflerent religious 
denominations to work together in perfect 
fellowship without being at all withdrawn 
from their own Church, but rather streng- 
thened in their membership of it. That was 
a very wonderful thing, and Toc H was а 
force making for Christian unity. 

Тос H was concerned to get people to join 
this fellowship for service, and cvery real 
member was expected to do some sort of job 
over and above what he was doing in the 
ordinary work of life. Here was a fellowship 
spread throughout the country and overseas, 
doing much towards international friendship, 
and if it was to be maintained it must have 
strong leaders. Anybody who had had any- 
thing to do with a fellowship of young people 
knew that its real quality depended upon the 
people who were going to lead. Неге was а 
vast army of volunteer helpers for whom they 
must have an adequate whole-time staff. 
Fully to maintain the present staf_—an abso- 
lute minimum-—an additional income of 
{£2,500 a year was required. 

The Archbishop went on to detail specific 
needs, which could only be met as the new 
income from members and friends rose above 
that figure. He hoped those present would 
help in the expansion of this most beneficent 
agency in this country and beyond it. 

Товву then spoke. Here are some ex- 
tracts from his speech, throughout which he 
emphasized the necessity for building up 


Тос H with solid leadership. “There are 
two words in the English language—similar 
yet distinct. The first is benevolence, prov- 
ing your goodwill by generosity. The second 
is beneficence, which includes all modes of 
doing good. Normally, you who have been 
brought up in the old-fashioned tradition of 
Christian giving, exercise benevolence 
towards the needy. "This afternoon you are 
asked to exercise benevolence towards a 
family bound by a lifelong rule of benefi- 
cence. If God helps those who help them- 
selves, is it not true that Jesus Christ, our 
Lord, desires with emphasis that you should 
help those who are helping others for His 
sake? 

"In Iona I heard a story which bears 
re-telling here and now. Four young Irish 
saints—the great Columba among them— 
had met around the foundation of a church, 
and were talking together of their hopes for 
this Christian place that was to be. One said 
he longed to sec it filled with holy men; the 
second said he wanted to see it full of sinners; 
the third hoped rather to see it filled with 
sick; but Columba, the fourth, said he 
wanted to see it full of silver and gold. The 
story then goes on to tell how they rebuked 
him for his so evident materialism, and how 
Columba at once replied: ‘ But if it be so, 
you have all the provision for schools and 
churches needed to convert the people.’ The 
strangeness of this story may have struck you, 
as it struck me at the time. Yet knowing 
now all that I know of the greatness of our 
task ahead, I feel that the truth which it en- 
shrines, is true for us. Тос H cannot be 
cheap. With all the desire and the will, we 
cannot do what we should like to do, if 
continually we have around our necks the 
millstone of finance. 

“ Ву this time you will have had put in 
your hands the Prayer for Builders. "That is 
important, even in its reaction on the mind. 
Oncc further folk start praying for this work 
that lies ahead of us, they won't, so my experi- 
ence tells me, stand back from thinking about 
it. And this prayer, if used, will present con- 
tinuous opportunity for thinking daily—our 
Lord's persistent word—of Toc H's need. 


Although the calls upon this audience are, as 
I know only too well, increasing, and though 
each has to go thc second mile, by daily 
thought and prayer about this thing, this lead 
could be lifted, this millstone cut adrift. . . 

“Make no mistake. Тһе people within 
this movement are playing their part. A 
number of our leaders are not only unpaid, 
but giving of their incomes and their capital. 
Some men, as I most truly know, have given 
almost all their capital. A foundation mem- 
ber in Manchester gave the whole of a year’s 
profits. A humble man in Portsmouth gave 
his life’s savings. Hundreds of cases have 
occurred like this, over which stand the 
words of Rudyard Kipling, ' Known unto 
God.’ The gulf between our income and our 
liabilities is still decreasing year by year. But 
our work—thank God for it—keeps growing; 
and the whole working leadership through- 
out the Empire comes to you and says (1 
know how truly): ‘ We cannot let this sacred 
movement grow to do the work for God our 
countries need, unless it has at its command 
two whole-time servants for Christ’s sake 
responsible for every агса”. А 

" When I was young they always taught 
me that horses sweated, men perspired, and 
young ladies were ' all of a glow.' Picking 
now carefully the right word, I can most truly 
say that for one and twenty years I have 
thought and perspired about 'Toc H finance. 
Canon Scott Holland used to remark every 
time he went down to the West Country 
the shunting horse at Evercreech Junction, 
in charge of an old servant of the Company. 
The horse and the man were too lobes of one 
brain, their outlook humorous, almost sar- 
donic. When harnessed to a truck which he 
must move, the horse looked round, first at 
the truck, then at his master, as if to say 
‘Master, can this be done? ' Then his whole 
weight, fetlock and sinew, responding to his 
heart, was thrown in. The vast immobile 
truck began to stir, and the old horse to his 
surprise had from that moment only one con- 
cern, which was to keep the truck from over- 
running his stern. 

“I know you people. You have been 
selected as our ambassadors this afternoon. 
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Many of you have prayed most earnestly, try- 
ing to see how you can help us further. Good 
folk to-day are, for the most part, poor, what- 
ever their nominal income. I beg you not to 
cut another Christian charity out of your list, 
however dire our need. Therefore, the cut 
must come inside your own simplicities of 
life. You know our need. You know 
the solid worth of this our enterprise. Can 
you make certain that the victory is won? 
“Іп eight days’ time, the nation will again 
be Standing by a grave without a name. Is 
it possible, despite our failures, that Toc H is 
indeed the unknown choice, whereby the 
slow response, humble and British, of our 
interpretation of the faith, may grow to frui- 
tion in God’s time? The man-made ex- 
tremes, to-day so terribly dominating in the 
world, will fade; they do not come from 
God. May not Toc H, in spite of all its 
faults, be the unknown and unpretentious 
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A GIFT TO TOC H 
А5 Tubby announced at the Hyde Park 


Hotel meeting on November 3, the 
generosity of an anonymous donor has made 
possible a considerable step forward in the 
spread of Toc H in the Services. The gift 
provided a sum for the acquisition of a house 
in Malta, to be a meeting place for members 
in the Navy, Army and Air Force, and to 
provide, it is hoped, sleeping accommodation 
particularly for sailors on shore leave. Such 
a house to be all that it should be mu&t have 
a host and if possible a hostess, living in or 
alongside it and welcoming all comers. The 
donor, realising this, has provided for the ap- 
pointment of such a man (and we hope wife) 
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instrument, chosen by God amid a million 
others, to live as long as England lasts? But 
things can live in England stagnantly. Ideals 
need servants, but they must have teachers. 
Will you send men throughout the length of 
Britain to teach by their lives this better 
way?" 

Miss IRENE VaunnuaH then said a few 
words, announcing that the Duchess of York 
had become a member of the Patron's Toc H 
Builders’ Association and asking those pre- 
sent to join. 

Par Lrowanp voiced the thanks of Toc Н 
to the Duchess of York for her presence, to 
the speakers, and to all those members and 
friends who had worked to make the meet- 
ings a success. 

Теа followed, during which the members 
of Toc H and their wives, and the members 
of L.W.H., had the opportunity of spreading 
knowledge of Гос H among those present. 


IN THE SERVICES 


for a period of seven years. A Committee 
appointed by the Central Executive has, under 
the chairmanship of Sir Reginald May been 
considering the whole matter and it is ex- 
pected that an appointment can be announced 
shortly. The remaining part of the gift is to 
be used to strengthen the Services’ office at 
42, Trinity Square to enable it to continue its 
work among Service personnel. 

Toc H will everywhere rejoice that Tubby’s 
often expressed wish for the growth of Toc H 
in the Services, especially among the men of 
the Fleet of whom he saw so much last 
winter, should find fulfilment through this 
special gift. 


THE OPEN HUSTINGS 


Appeal of Tyneside 


Dear Mn. Еріток, 

‘hough it may seem like sidc-tracking the 
real issue of his article, I must correct an 
crroneous impression convcyed by the Rev. 
Lewis Maclachan in his article when he says : 
“The boy . . . is engaged, and at the end of 
the week proudly carries home his wages... 
Next Friday the amount of his wages is de- 
ducted from his father's allowance and as he 
has had to pay "bus fares to go to work, the 
family income is actually lower than 
before." 

I have to point out that in cases where an 
Unemployment Assistance allowance is 
made, a personal allowance is deducted from 
the wages before taking them into account 
when assessing the father's means, then tra- 
velling expenses to and from work are also 
allowed; if the boy should be the sole earner 
of the household his ‘ personal allowance’ is 
also increased on this account. 

Thus, the income of the house can never be 
less than before the boy started to work—one 
of the objects of the U.A.B. being to encour- 
age everyone to work who 15 capable of doing 
so, with the hope (faint though it may be) 
that there will be enough for all, one day. 

The picture, though black, is not so black 
as the Rev. Maclachlan made it, but I must 
add that I am in accord with the remainder 
of his remarks and appreciate the tenor of his 
article, the facts of which, being a Tynesider, 
are very familiar to me. 

Yours іп Тос H, 
South Shields. Rosert Face. 
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Dear Epirtor, 

Please permit me to express my entire 
dissatisfaction with the article by the Rev. 
Lewis Maclachlan. 

It is a political article and has Socialism 
written all over it, and is full of harmful 
potentialities to the movement. It is “Аріп 
the Government,’ and it smells of class war. 


It can be said that if you put politics into 
Toc H the result will be disastrous. Politics 
can destroy nations, let alone movements. 

Furthermore, like most articles on this sub- 
ject it does not stick strictly to the truth. 

“ To feel that he has failed the woman he 
loves and the children that arc dearer to him 
than life." Then what a pity those children 
do not reciprocate that love with better grace. 
The means test grouse is based upon selfish- 
ness. A little morc “ Honour thy father and 
thy mother ’ in the family life of to-day might 
help a little. 

" Moreover, work in the heavy industries 
. . . exhausts the worker physically and leaves 
him in his leisure time without energy for 
any serious interest." Untrue; the gardens 
of the working class districts of Dagenham 
and Becontree disprove this, as also does 
political and Trade Unions interest. 

“Іп one factory, out of 500 men employed, 
two are known to be workers in the Church 
and some six others take an active part in 
politics or in their trade union." When was 
this factory canvassed and by whom? More 
detail is wanted here. 

Furthermore, the scales quoted as to income 
are in error. The figures that will operate 
on November 16 are as follows. (These 
scales are said to be less than those paid under 
the Standstill order). Case No. 1 should read 
£2 0s. od.; Case No. 2, £2 os. 6d.; Case No. 3 
should not be quoted. It is based on the 
assumption that a man with a wife and five 
children is working for a wage of 39/- week- 
ly. My experience is that men do not do this 
and Labour Exchanges do not expect them to. 

And finally the story of the good boy who 
wants to help his parents and gets a job only 
to find that his wage is deducted from the 
father’s allowance is definitely in error. No 
such action takes place. Working children 
are allowed the first 16/1 plus 50 per cent. of 
the remainder for themselves, the remaining 
50 per cent. being regarded as family income. 

I trust the foregoing will convince you of 
the danger of publishing political articles. 
The writer is an idealist out for the common 
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good but he lacks realism. I am out for the 
common good but I lack idealism. Perhaps I 
have lived long enough to lose what idealism 
I ever had and have now settled down to the 
practical facts of life. 


ч қ Yours faithfully, 
Bethnal Green. MansHALL JONES. 
(It 15 only fair to note that the figures in the 
Rev. Maclachlan’s article were carefully 
checked—twice.—Ep.). 


THE ELDER BRETHREN 


Nestor Lahaye: Burgomaster of Poperinghe 

We regret to announce the death of M. 
Nestor Lanaye, for fifteen years the Burgo- 
master of Poperinghe. He had been ill for 
several months. A simple man who refused 
honours, he was the friend of all grades of 
society, and the people of Poperinghe have 
lost a fine Belgian Patriot and a good liberal- 
minded man. 

During the war his house, which he gave 
to the use of the British Army was Head- 
quarters of the Town Major for four years. 
After the war, he was received in London 
together with the Burgomaster of Ypres by 
His late Majesty King George V. When the 
Old House came back into the Service of 
Тос H, М. Lanaye became a member of 
L'Association Talbot House de Poperinghe, 
the governing body. He attended and spoke 
at the first Birthday Festivalin то22. He will 
be greately missed and our sympathy goes out 
to his family. 

George Langridge 

Many members of Toc H, especially in 
London, will regret the death of СЕоксв 
LawxcniDcE on September 28 at the арс of 74. 
They will remember a sportsman who an- 
nually for eight years held a camp at Bartons 
for some 2,000 lads from the poorer parts of 
London. He will be profoundly missed by 
all who knew him. 


Marcus Dukes : Kuala Lumpur Group 

Mancus Dukzs, who died last May, was an 
energetic. member of the Kuala Lumpur 
Group and a keen Scouter. Не is a great 
loss to the unit and also “а personal loss to 
hundreds of people in Malaya." 


Richard Cowie : Rugby Branch 


Rugby Branch have suffercd a great loss in 
the death on October 22 of Каснакр COWIE, 
the Free Church Padre of the Branch. He 
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will be remembered by all members of Rugby 
Toc H “for the great help and sincerity of 
purpose which he gave them.” 


William Pearson : Battle Group 
We regret to record the death of Wittiam 
Pearson, of the Battle Group. Illness pre- 
vented him from taking a very active part in 
the life of the unit of which he had recently 
become a general member attached. 


Edwin L. Cooper : Portsmouth Branch 

Portsmouth Branch have lost, in the death 
of Enwin Cooper, one of its founder mem- 
bers, one who in spite of constant ill-health 
maintained the spirit of courage and checrful- 
ness and unassuming service. 


Lancelot Cossins : Pickering Group 

A keen member both of the unit and of the 
District Team, and one of the founders of 
the Pickering Group, BEN LanceLot Cossins 
will be greatly missed. 

S. K. Wakeford : West Flam Branch 

West Ham Branch have lost an active 
gencral member in S. К. Waxrronp. He was 
Senior Probation Officer at West Ham Police 
Court and Warden of the Bedford Lodge 
Hostel for Boys. 


Cyril Seward : Newbury Branch 
Cyrit Stwarp, who has died at 21 from 
an illness contracted in childhood and fought 
with great courage, was one of the carly 
members of the Branch and for a year its 
assistant Jobmaster. 


J. Т. Appleton: South Croydon Group 

JosuuA Тиомав APPLETON, known as 
“ Appy," died on November 1, aged 38, after 
a long illness, the result of an accident, which 
he bore cheerfully and with great courage. A 
member of the South Croydon Group for 
over three years, he will be greatly missed. 


TRAINING—IIL 


NITS are reminded that they are devot- 
ing one night a month to N.T.P. Here 
is the substance of the third talk. If possible, 
the article should only be used as a basis by 
the speaker, who will use his own words. 
When this introductory talk has been given, 
members should divide into small groups and 
discuss the questions. The leaders of each 
group will report their findings and there 
should be a short gencral discussion. 

Osjecr Тиквв: То promote amongst all 
people a wide human interest іп the 
lives and needs of their fellows and to 
foster іп every man а sense of respon- 
sibility for the well-being of his fellow- 
man. 


I. 


The first communities іп which mankind 
lived were probably very small and consti- 
tuted on a family basis like, for instance, the 
Scottish clan. Each member of such a clan 
was certainly well known to every other and 
a disaster or joy to onc was decidedly the con- 
cern of all. To this day, in the small village 
everything is everybody's business, sometimes 
to an embarrassing extent. But at least every- 
body knows and is interested in his neigh- 
bour. 

In London, and most other large towns 
this neighbourliness has gone. It is not that 
we expect a Londoner to know the names of 
all his neighbours (eight millions or so), as 
the villager knows his. But you might expect 
him to know some of his immediate neigh- 
bours. Yet it is possible to live next door to 
a family for years and never speak to them, 
nor, it is said, even know thcir names! You 
even hear people boasting of “ keeping them- 
selves to themselves ”; you get the man with 
his circle of friends and a much larger circle 
of people he sees every day and knows by 
sight, but who might be, for all the “ human 
interest” he takes in them, so many “ robots." 
He sees the tram or ’bus conductors, the 
ticket collector, the porter, the bookstall atten- 
dant, the other people in the tram, "bus or 
railway compartment. Never a word he 


speaks. Never a word they speak. There is 


an utter absence of any human interest. In- 
stcad, for the most part, beyond his interest in 
a little circle of friends and relations, his only 
human interest is in persons either remote or 
fictitious who come to his notice in the news- 
papers, novels, and on the stage or screen. 
And yet, all round him, for long periods of 
the day are scores of fellow human beings, 
each a brother or sister, each a member of 
the most remarkable species homo sapiens 
which has ever appeared on this planet; cach 
with a seething brain, each with joys and 
sorrows, loves and, perhaps, hates, each the 
chief actor in a drama, comedy or, it may be, 
tragedy. And the ordinary man we are con- 
sidering is not interested! He keeps himself 
to himslf and, of course, that small circle of 
friends whose tastes largely coincide with his. 


П. 


This picture of the ordinary man is perhaps 
exaggerated a trifle; but only a trifle. Апа 
it is a picture of many of us in Toc H also. 
In how many families is the pet dog or object 
of more interest than the milkman? How 
grcat is our difficulty in speaking to a perfect 
Stranger! How we shrink from a possible 
snub, the possibility of being thought cccen- 
tric, or, horror! effusively “ hearty." 

Being what we mostly are, it is not to be 
expected that the pointing out of our defects 
will lead to an immediate change. Our 
habits of thought and action are too deeply 
ingrained for that. Moreover, at first sight, 
there is much to be said for the expediency 
and conveniece of keeping up our English 
tribal custom of being intimate with a few, 
exchanging a few polite and meaningless 
phrases with many more and treating the rest 
as automata. 

As members of Тос H, however, we are 
pledged to a very different attitude, and it is 
in our Toc H unit that we get the great 
chance of practising this new attitude to all 
people. That is one of the reasons for the 
mixture we seek in each Group or Branch. 

For instance, a man who has hitherto 
“ kept himself to himself” save for a small 
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circle of friends and relations, finds himself 
becoming one of a family whose occupations, 
habits of minds and general outlook cover an 
astonishing range. Because amongst his 
fellow-members he discovers that X (“such a 
keen worker ") is a milkman, because Y (“а 
very sound chap ”) is a schoolmaster, because 
Z ("quite a friendly sort of fellow 7) is a 
padre, he is brought to the astonishing con- 
clusion that all milkmen, schoolmasters, 
padres and indeed all men are almost, if not 
quite, human. This is a great step to have 
taken and he may then make a beginning on 
the others outside Toc H, first by being in- 
terested then by making that interest human. 

It is something to be interested in one's 
fellowmen. Most people are not. But an 
interest may not count for much. The in- 
terest in everybody else in a village is not 
always charitable. But a human interest 
means an interest in another human being 
who is on the same road, thinking on the 
whole in the same way, subject, on the whole, 
to the same difficulties. It means being in- 
terested in the other man not merely as an 
official or worker in a particular office, but as 
a man living a full life, who eats, sleeps, 
reads, thinks and washes, on the whole the 
same as you do, whcther he lives in Park 
Lane or Pimlico, Jesmond or Byker, Tanfield 
or Timbuctoo. He may talk in a different 
way; what amuses you may not amuse him; 
his favourite journal may be the “ Pink "Un " 
and yours the “ Manchester Guardian ”; but 
all these are details, important no doubt, but 
still these are details compared with your 
common humanity. If you can only mect 
and be interested in one other, you both have 
something to gain. 


HI. 


The object says, “ To promote amongst all 
people " this wide human interest. We arc 
not allowed to stop short at ourselves or at 
Toc H. But the first step is bound to be 
with oneself. Let each of us ask himself: 
" Am I interested in my fellowmen? And if 
so, have I a Auman interest in them or do I 
look on them as mostly “robots”? Then 
let us proceed to Toc H, beginning with our 
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own unit. “Are we, as a unit, filled with a 
Auman interest in all those with whom we 
come into touch, for instance, on our jobs? 
Or are they merely so many ‘cases °”? 

If the individual in Toc H has not this in- 
terest or Toc H units have not got it, the 
job of promoting “ amongst all people a wide 
human interest in the lives and needs of their 
fellows,” will not even be begun. 

Clearly, we have to begin with ourselves. 
If we have not got such an interest, can we 
somehow get it? 

The answer is in the affirmative. In fact, 
to recall the ancient joke, the answer for some 
is often in the infirmary. Time and time 
again, people apparently caten up with 
selfishness who have by some chance been 
brought into touch with the infirm, the sick 
or the disabled, discover the enormous in- 
terest that awaits them in real life if they will 
only begin to serve. Morcover, there are two 
rules of life worth stressing in this connec- 
tion. (1) You can only do anything reallv 
well if you are interested in it. And (2) an 
interest in almost anything can be fostered 
in almost anybody. 

We, the writers, would guarantec, if it 
were worth doing, to induce in ourselves a 
passionate interest in ancient Chinesc pottery 
in a comparatively short time. We should 
do it by the simple process of reading every- 
thing we could about it, looking at pictures 
of it, sceing specimens in muscums, often 
travelling miles to visit far-off muscums, con- 
sorting with persons presumably already in 
existence who are interested in the subject 
and listening to lectures, perhaps even giving 
them ourselves! In a year we would guaran- 
tee to bore anyone within range for hours. 
The moral is obvious. We, in Toc H, are 
concerned with an interest. tremendously 
worth acquiring, “а wide human interest in 
the lives and needs of our fellows.” Let us 
(as indeed in Тос H we usually do) read all 
we can about the lives and needs of others, 
get to know these others, not only those very 
like us, but those very different. Let us take 
trouble sometimes to visit them in odd places. 
Let us consort with those who are also in- 
terested or trying to be interested in their 


fellow human-bcings, and let us hear talks 
and perhaps cven give them ourselves on the 
lives and needs of others! 

But we shall not in a ycar bore everyone 
within range. For “ the proper study of man- 
kind is тап.” And though it is possible for 
us to see our fellow human beings with the 
fish-eyed gaze of the ordinary man con- 
fronted in a museum with a tea-pot of the 
Chang dynasty, such an utter lack of interest 
in our fellow human-beings is artificial and 
can soon be replaced by something corres- 
ponding to the awed reverence of the collec- 
tor rhapsodising before the same piece of 
pottery. For the reserve of the ordinary man 
is only skin-deep and in every man there is 
sure to be ihis wide human interest only wait- 
ting to be called into being or switched from 
а uscless interest in the remote and fictitious 
persons he reads of to the living beings all 
around him. Even our collector is really in- 
terestcdin man—the work of man's hands and 
brains, and as such, his interest is perfectly 
right and proper. He is often also a mem- 
ber of Toc H and vitally interested in the 
needs of his 2oth century neighbours also. 


IV. 


Let us assume, then, that we are indivi- 
dually and as a movement really possessed 
of, and secking morc and more to acquire, 
this wide human interest. What of promot- 
ing it amongst all people? 

While we shall not neglect such opportuni- 
ties as occur of writing where many read and 
speaking where many listen, there is really 
only one way of succeeding and that is the 
man-to-man way, the way of individual con- 
tacts, the bringing of ones and twos into a 
group where all are already interested that 
they may catch this interest like a contagion. 
Thosc served in jobs really worth doing often 
catch this beneficent “ disease " as well. It 
was startling the other Saturday evening to 
hear on the radio that there is a “ Hobo’s 
Society whose guiding principles are fellow- 
ship and service. This may be due to direct 
contact with Тос H men on their job in a 
casual word. Or it may be just because these 
ideas are now “ іп the air." Time and time 


again wc hear or read speeches which have 
nothing to do with Toc H as such, but smack 
strangely of our way of talking. The Тос H 
leaven is really working! 


V 


This paper is already too long and the 
second half of the object has not been men- 
tioned—“ to foster in every man a sense of 
responsibility for the well-being of his fellow- 
man." Such a sense of responsibility natur- 
ally follows a real human interest. It is good 
indeed to say with Richard Baxter on seeing 
a depraved sinner '' There but for the grace 
of God go 1.” But it would be better surely, 
for us all to say “ Through our fault, our own 
fault, our own most grievous fault.” For 
God works through human agents very often 
indeed. And in most cases of degradation, 
suffering and sorrow, the human race is cor- 
porately responsible. Sometimes we can re- 
duce the responsibility to a single country, 
even a single town. Often we might be able 
to say that Toc H could make a difference, 
perhaps even a single unit and, it may be, a 
single individual. 

For cases like the last three, some in Toc H 
are constantly on the look-out, for instance, 
the Leprosy Campaign, and the many unit 
corporate and individual jobs. These them- 
selves, small as they are, are doing much to 
foster in every man this sense of responsibi- 
lity. For as surely as a pebble thrown into 
a pond sends its ripples all over the surface, 
so does any action have its world wide in- 
fluence. 

(QUESTIONS.) 


(1) How may one take a real human interest 
in another without being a “ Nosey Parker? ”’ 

(2) How does your unit stand with regard to 
this object? Have you any changes to suggest 
in the conduct of unit nights and corporate jobs? 
You might consider an ideal unit programme for 
three months, including the proper place and 
function of Guest-nights and Family Nights. | 

(3) How far should Toc H use publicity 
methods to further this object? Not at all? A 
little? Or far more than it does? 

(д) Are you satisfied that your sense of respon- 
sibility for the well-being of the community in 
which you live is all that it should be? Is there 
more you can do? 

(5) Discuss the natural law that every action 
has an influence. How does this affect what we 
say and do in Toc H? A. K. D. and P. K. 
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“LAND OF THE LONG WHITE CLOUD” 


News of New Zealand, from Avec Cuurcuer who has been for the last year working in 


Toc H in that Dominion, has long been awaited. 


We are glad that a few moments snatched 


from the travelling pressure of his work have given us the following dispatch. 


TEW ZEALAND may lack the mellow- 
ness of age and the glamour of history but 

she has about her something of the splendid 
forthrightness of youth and а refreshing 
boyish pride and joy in achievement. Less 
than a century ago the two long, narrow 
islands, peak line of some vast submerged 
mountain range, were from sca to sea an 
impenetrable tangle of native bush clinging 
Sturdily to hillsides exposed to southerly gales 
from the Antarctic, growing іп wildest 
luxuriation of giant fern in sheltered valleys, 
and densely assailing the very verges of 
tranquil lakes and tumultous streams and 
rivers. Less than a century ago, there was 
fierce fighting with the Maori tribes around 
the first Stockaded settlements of the Pakeha 
(white man) and cannibalism was rife, prac- 
tised not as a diet but as a solemn religious 
rite, symbolic of the absorption by the victor 
of the Strength and prowess of the vanquished. 
To-day good roads and a passable railway 
syStem link town to growing town, and 
Maori and Pakeha share citizenship of a land 
of amazing fertility and beauty. In Nelson 
а cathedral stands on the hillock where eighty 
years ago white settlers huddled together for 
protection behind a wooden pallisade, and a 
Maori, Jobmaster of a Toc H group, is one 
of several of his race upon the diocesan synod. 
Much indeed has been finely accomplished, 
but much, much more, remains to be donc. 
New Zealand is adolescent and the critical 
years lie just ahead. Material progress con- 
tinues; new roads, new towns, new schools, 
new churches; air-services, hydro-clectric 
schemes; new social legislation. And new 
problems follow in their train. In the larger 
cities, for all their newness, slums have 
already begun to develop, and the fine inde- 
pendent spirit of the pionecrs shows signs of 
degenerating into mere selfishness. In a coun- 
try which prides itself on the absence of 
snobbery and class distinctions, plutocracy is 
beginning to raise its supercilious head. The 
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“new spirit" (which is really an old spirit) 
must keep pace with material progress, and a 
right sensc of values prevent the wrong price- 
tickets from being attached to the wrong 
objects. Man, whether in New Zealand or 
anywhere else, does not live by bread alone. 
Toc Н must help, can help, and I believe is 
already helping to keep New Zealand off the 
Gold Standard—and on the God Standard. 

Most of the things (and all the people) who 
have helped to make the Dominion what she 
is, were in the frst instance imported. 
Sheep, cows and pigs, the fish in the rivers, 
the fruit trees in the orchards, many of the 
flowers and shrubs in the gardens. Nearly 
all have since become acclimatised, retaining 
their essential characteristics but adapting 
themselves and their ways to suit a new 
climate and soil. Toc H must be ready to 
undergo that same process of acclimatisation. 
Ir mus allow itself to be dressed and con- 
sumed in the New Zealand manner believing, 
as did the Maori cannibals of old, that the 
consumer will thus absorb into his system the 
virtues of the consumed. 

But enough of gencralisation and theorising. 
Readers will want to know some facts about 
Тос Н in the “ Land of the Long White 
Cloud." 


Toc H Regions 

The Dominion of New Zealand is roughly 
the same size as Great Britain and has a 
population of about a million and а half, 
rather less than that of the City of Glasgow. 
There are between forty and fifty units of 
Toc H with a membership of about eight 
hundred. These are divided into seven 
* Regions ", cach with a Regional Chairman 
and a Regional Executive. "These scven little 
tcams are the real leaders of the movement, 
being responsible for all maintenance, train- 
ing and development work within their 
regions. A Dominion Executive (Domex), on 
which all Regions are represented, meets 


twice annually in Wellington and is respon- 
sible for gencral policy and for co-ordination. 
Dominion Headquarters are in Wellington, 
and there behind an imposing roll-topped 
desk can be found the round smiling face and 
figure of A. S. Kempthorne (Kemi), the 
Honorary Dominion Secretary and Registrar. 
As he will certainly read these lines 1 cannot 
say what I would like about him, and must be 
content to send his photograph. This does 
not show the halo that is certainly his. No 
опе can meet him without feeling the better 
for it, and that, surely, is the hall-mark of a 
saint. T'wo hundred miles away, across a 
most unhorizontal stretch of water, lives the 
Honorary Dominion Padre, Owen Williams, 
chaplain of Christ’s College, Christchurch, 
and the man to whom Tubby, іп 1925, 
entrusted the care of the new-born Тос Н 
infant. The infant’s present healthy adoles- 


Cutting wood for old man . 

Repairing old man's house . EN с 

Erected stage for Women's Institute Concert . 

Carted wood for one in need . . . . 

Milking cows for neighbour who was sick . 

Took parcel of groceries out to gold-diggers. 

Rescuing neighbour's sheep from flooded river 

Carted a load of pigs for a man. . s . . 

Collected magazines for relief workers . 

Rescued a cow out of a tree . А 

Delivering шаі for back country . 

Helped neighbour with sick cow 2 

Attendance at meetings is not always easy 
here in country districts. Long car-trips are 
often involved; horses and long-suffering 
push-bikes are pushed into service. Here is 
an authentic picture. 

The group meeting had gone on later than 
usual. [t was a cold winter’s night and snow 
glistened on the hills around the valley. Some 
of the members had many miles to go to reach 
their isolated homesteads and a council of war 
is held by the edge of the flooded river. A 
chilly waist-deep passage across the flooded 
ford or a six-mile detour by road? Even- 
tually the braver spirits win the day, shoes, 
socks апа trousers are removed, and the pro- 
cession Starts across, nether garments and 
boots held high above their heads. On the 
farther bank, a fire of brambles is lit and 
soon a wild war-dance is in progress round 
the blaze, shirt-tails flapping in the wind 
while limbs fast dry and circulation is restored. 


cence is sufficient proof of the value of his 
untiring devotion. Dr. Bowerbank, of Well- 
ington, is the third of the “ Big Three" to 
which Toc H in New Zealand owes so much. 
In the early Struggling days his professional 
instincts were roused by the sight of so puny 
a patient, and he has never lef its side. 

Of the units themselves it is hard to give 
any short account as there is so much that 
might be written. Some are very good indecd, 
others (as is to be expected) not so good. All 
are trying hard and that is really all that 
matters. A few random pictures must suffice. 
Here, for example, are random extracts from 
the Jobmaster’s log-book of a “ back-blocks "' 
unit, eleven miles from anywhere. No Social 
Service here (with two capital “ S's "), but the 
family spirit in action, expressed in terms of 
good neighbourliness which was rare before 
the advent of Тос H. 


АП. 

Bert and Lloyd. 

Lloyd, Max, Alan and Bert. 
Bert. 

Steve. 

Norrie. 

Shirley. 

Willie. 

AH. 

Henry. 

Arthur. 

2 ж» n Reg and Bert. 

A fantastic scene. The Strains of “Моаа” fill 
the night (less inappropriately than usual), 
and a sing-song is soon in progress. Figures 
huddle closer to the fire, and song gives place 
to talk. A new meeting seems likely. Most 
have been up since 5.0 a.m., and must rise at 
five next morning for the milking but Toc H, 
here as everywhere, is an enthralling topic at 
any hour of the day or night. The moon has 
slid some way across the sky before boots and 
the homeward journey are resumed. 

In induátrial centres the forty-hour week, 
now an established fact, is giving units much 
cause for thought. The “Problem of Leisure" 
is no longer an academic one, but a pressing 
personal concern. Efforts are being made to 
interpret service in a wider way than pre- 
viously, and play-reading circles and drama 
groups are being Started in more places than 
one. Other experiments will probably follow. 
Іп one country town, the Toc H group has 
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(16 miles) 
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formed several debating teams who sally forth 
into the surrounding district prepared to 
debate any subject under the зип with 
anybody and everybody. In this way, new 
links of friendship are forged, and a new 
stimulus is given, to men within Toc H ала 
outside it, to wider-mindedness and individual 
self-expression. 


Тос H and the Schools 


Work with and for boys is increasing. In 
one of the main cities fifty or sixty youngsters, 
barefooted and in shorts and singlet, may be 
seen going energetically through all the antics 
of strenuous physical training in a huge bare 
room, the converted upper floor of a large 
garage, on almost any night of the week. At 
the other end of the room is a boxing and 
wrestling ring, a vaulting horse, rings, wall- 
bars, etc. Toc H members are kept busy 
several nights a week running this club and 
the canteen attached to it where cups of tea 
follow a shower-bath and rub-down at the end 
of the evening. Similar clubs on a smaller 
scale are to be found in other towns. 

Within the secondary schools themselves 
Toc H is gaining ground. A Toc H new 
Zealand Schools Section has been inaugurated 
(an ''acclimatised " version of the English 
syStem) and the pioneer work of Ben Malyon 
in Wellington and of Padre Williams in 
Christchurch is being extended to schools and 
districts hitherto untouched. The Wellington 
Schools Camp in Resolution Bay and the 
Christchurch Schools Camp in the Waimaka- 
riri Gorge have amply proved their value in 
spreading the Toc H idea among the rising 
generation. At both these camps boys from 
Orphanages or from boys’ clubs are the guests 
of the schoolboys and enjoy a holiday in an 
atmosphere of unpatronising friendship. 

The New Zealand family meets in many 
different kinds of meeting-places. There are 
some who possess whole houses, often rescued 
by them from collapse and dereliction. Others 
meet in home-made shacks, in hired back- 
rooms, in barns and in schoolrooms. Here 
members recline in sumptuous club arm- 
chairs; there they perch happily on converted 
cheese-crates. One unit must go upStairs in 
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relays for supper, as the floor of thc loft sags 
ominously when morc than ten men weight 
it. Another recently purchased a two-storey 
house, and removed and sold the top storey 
at a price nearly sufficient to pay for the 
whole building. i 

Isolation is, of course, the chicf problem, 
but the regional system is doing much to 
break this down. As the movement grows 
and spreads and new units spring up, closer 
grouping will be possible. At present in one 
region, morc than 200 miles separates the two 
most distant units. Intervisiting is practically 
impossible, but the Regional Team has 
arranged to visit every unit systematically 
twice a year. Almost everywhere there are 
stirrings of new life and ‘ groping’ is going on 
in more than a dozen new places. Here and 
there older units are undergoing pcriods of 
depression, and Staleness and Stagnation are 
insidious foes here as elsewhere in the world 
family. The remedy is less introspection and 
a greater emphasis on service as the practical 
expression of Toc H outwards and forwards. 
“We that are left grow old," and it is in 
service to the rising generation that Toc H, 
New Zealand, will make its greatest impact 
on the life of the Dominion, and incidentally 
retain its own freshness and vitality. 

There are problems and difficulties, but 
there are fine men here determined to face 
and not ignore them. There are set-backs and 
disappointments, but very little defeatism. A 
real weakness is the lack, in too many places, 
of active unit Padres. The advent of an 
enthusiastic Toc H-er in the new Bishop of 
Wellington (late Padre of Hampton Lucy 
Branch in England) is a real reinforcement. 
He had an enthusiastic welcome at a Regional 
Night in Wellington soon after his arrival. 

Toc H in New Zealand is nearly twelve 
years old; adolescent; alternately diffident and 
cocksure; full of vitality—and sometimes 
lacking “ Stickability "; dreaming secret 
dreams, yet unwilling often to speak of them; 
sometimes hiding an intense idcalism behind 
a pose of cynicism; in short, an average 
healthy youngster, developing rapidly into 
manhood. Potentialities are tremendous and 
the formative ycars lie just ahead. A. G. C. 
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A view of Nelson Harbour, New Zealand. 


А. 5. Kempthorne, 


А 7.0 алп. Meeting. 


Hon. Dominion Secretary, апа Owen Williams, 
Dominion Padre. 


Lyttelton Branch welcome Alec Churcher to Lreak fast. 
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SOUTII. 


TRAVELLERS’ TALES 
With ''Barkis" to О 


On board R.M.S. Arlanza, 
Tuesday. 


UNTIL last Sunday I never quite knew 
what was the meaning of ‘being in 
the Doldrums." Now I know, for we have 
been in them two days. The thermometer 
at 8 a.m. this morning Stood at 80 degrees : 
at the same time we read in our wireless 
news that in London you were enjoying 
" max. 57^, sunshine nil." Since breakfast 
it has warmed up steadily from this starting- 
point and now we lic full-length in chairs— 
and sweat. Presently we shall rise up and 
toss quoits—and swcat, sit under fans and 
open portholes at meals, sleep to-night on 
our beds and not in them, sweating all the 
time, especially from sun-up at six to six sun- 
down. Heavy masses of cloud roll along the 
sky, occasionally shading us for a short, hot 
space and once yesterday dropping us half a 
minute’s rain. Last evening they produced 
a short-lived drama in the West. Towering 
masses of purplish-black cumulus, alp behind 
alp, stood up into the gold and green even- 
ing sky; in the heart of them lightning 
flashed with no sound and below them the 
bloodshot eye of sunset glowered between 
two vast purple rainstorms which swept the 
horizon of sca. In a few minutes, as it 
seemed, all the colour was gone, and the 
moon, nearly full upon our port side, had 
turned the cloud wrack to a pale ghost which 
vanished with astonishing suddenness away. 
At once the sky was full of strange stars, 
dipping at our mast head as the Arlanza 
pitched heavily on an oily swell into night. 
But why talk of the weather? They do 
that at home—and, rather unexpcctedly, it 
provides a major topic in the tropics too. 


St. Vincent 
Early on Sunday, soon after it grew light, 
we made a landfall in mid-ocean, so faint 
that one hesitated long between choosing cliff 
or cloud. Cliff it was, rising out of the sea 
to an unknown height into clouds—the first 
of the Cape Verde Islands, San Antonio. As 


we drew nearer and began to pass by, it 
scemed huge enough, one sheer headland 
after another seen through the steamy morn- 
ing. Faint white waves broke at its foot and 
a tiny white house or signal-station perched 
on one of its bare crags. As the sun began to 
touch it here and there through clouds, 
scored ridges of rock became. plain, with 
green gullics between running into deep 
shadow. At one good moment it might 
have been Dungeon Ghyll and the flanks of 
Scafell, but rising straight out of the sea. 

And then, right ahead of us, its twin island 
appeared, the fantastic rocky teeth of St. Vin- 
cent. By 9 o'clock we were lying off the 
shore, amid a tumult of small boats full of 
naked diving boys, more Arab-looking than 
negro, with every colour of skin from “ old 
gold " to dusky purple. Almost at once 
shabby launches were fussing alongside and 
the élite of St. Vincent, white, part-white in 
many shades, and blackest negro, were 
coming aboard. Who can blame these 
ladies for their eagerness at the counter of 
the ship's shop or for besieging the ship's 
hairdresser for a “ permanent wave"? For 
they cannot otherwise escape from the huddle 
of mean houses lying in steamy glare and 
"go to Town": they must wait for 
“Town” to come thus to them from Europe 
at intervals and make the best of three short 
hours of it. 


Everyone kept telling us that they have a 
golf-course on the island now—clearly 
because it is the only resource deserving men- 
tion. Seen from an achored ship, there is a 
flat shore beyond the town with big grey 
tanks on it labelled ӛнкіл., a few trees in one 
green plain, and the rest is naked, volcanic 
rock, torn and twisted into all sorts of spikes 
and saw-edges and rising into sharp moun- 
tains inland. Oddly, it reminded me of 
nothing so much as one of those enormous 
ragged lumps of brown toffee you may see 
in some sweet-shop window. Indeed it is 
surely an ugly piece of cosmic toffee-making 
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оп an exaggerated scale, boiled in а devil’s 
cookshop, stirred and twisted in cooling and 
cracked up in a rage by a giant’s hammer. 
When, if ever, I “retire,” it will zoz be to 
St. Vincent. But a handful of our fellow- 
countrymen, mostly looking after cables, does 
live there—young smiling men who came on 
board in white suits and sun helmets, and 
with faces drained pale by the steaming heat. 
And there came out also Portuguese police- 
men in grey linen, and a swarm of dark men 
in miserable rags and little parties of well- 
groomed negro girls in their ship-visiting 
best of scarlet or electric-blue satin. Most 
heartening touch of all, I saw a Boy Scout, 
properly dressed in every detail, go ashore 
proudly with his copy of The Scouter which 
the ship had brought him. 

We stayed long enough to take in fresh 
water from a tanker lying on one side and 
oil from two tankers lying on the other; the 
smeech from their funnels enveloped our 
decks with greasy smuts and smell. Ала 
then, amid a clamour of bells and shouts and 
syrens, and with no regret beyond a strong 
sympathy for those who had to go ashore 
again, we prepared to move away. Turning 
slowly, we were soon steaming past those 
dreadful capes. The last sight redeemed the 
island with a sudden, flecting beauty. А 
lighthouse stood on one horn of a little bay, 
a curve of yellow sand ran round and behind 
it a misty amphitheatre of grcen was held 
in the embrace of high, cloudy hills. Бог 
the moment it might have been the best of 
Scotland, seen from a loch. But it cannot 
be in the least like that to live there. St. Vin- 
cent is assuredly not onc of the fabled Islands 
of the Blessed. 

Sky and Sea 

It is the first of October, a fact less difficult 
to believe than it would have been two days 
ago. For there is a freshness in the air which 
might be English autumn instead of tropical 
spring. Two nights ago, after a day of 
exhausting heat, the sun went down in a 
glory which passes description, a furnace of 
crumbling crimson on the horizon at the 
moment of its departure, with long plumes 


of shining gold in the blue above—do the 
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angels moult? But the greatest wonder was 
the eastern sky, which changed, enlarged, 
glowed, darkened and went dead from 
moment to moment as we watched it over the 
rail in fascinated silence. Its centrepicce was 
an enormous massif of cumulus, bright or 
dusky rose, sharp-edged upon a background 
of intensest blue, and flying from its 
southernmost “peak” it wore a golden 
panache of shifting cirrus cloud which 
streamed in delicate feathers of light half 
across heaven. All the sky below, the foot- 
hills of this glowing mountain was a 
fretted cloudscape in every tone of lavender 
and topaz and grey-brown like doves; here 
and there caverns of smoky purple framed 
windows to the pale-green sky behind. 
Words cannot give again this marvellous and 
elusive pageant of vapour, nor its influence 
upon the sea bencath it. The body of 
heaving water seemcd to turn to molten 
grecn-bronze, but it was shot with vivid, 
instantancous slashes of all the seven colours 
of the spectrum. Мо brush or pen could 
move fast enough to catch more than an 
echo of a sight which will long continue to 
‘flash upon the inward eye " of some of us 
who enjoyed it. 

But old hands on board were quick to warn 
us of the penalty of such a display. Three 
hours later our fancy-dress dance on deck 
was washed out by a deluge of tropical rain. 
With the rain came blessed coolness and the 
south-east Trade wind which has blown ever 
since. The intense blue of the sea is laced 
with white breakers now and the ship moves 
lively and not lumbering any more; in the 
bows the shirt is nearly blown off your back 
and you can hardly hear a man speak along- 
side you. Ви everyone’s spirits have gone 
up, and the decks are full of laughter and 
children’s games. Yesterday, after tea, we 
crossed the “ Line," with all the traditional 
ceremony of Father Neptune and his fan- 
tastic court. Howard Dunnett was arraigned 
and put up a very gallant fight before he had 
his head “ sawn ой” on the operating table, 
his face lathered pink and green with a huge 
brush and was tipped backwards into the 
swimming-bath, where three stalwarts 


ducked him three times good and hard. 


Toc H on Board 


Howard and I had cherished a sneaking 
notion that we could lead strictly private lives 
until we landed in South America, where we 
know plenty of work awaits us. But to go 
anywhere and escape from Toc H, as many 
experiences have taught me, is nowadays 
extraordinarily difficult. That several ship’s 
boys on board the Arlanza belong to the 
world-wide family of Talbot House Club for 
Scafaring Boys at Southampton we knew, 
and we hoped to dig them out quietly for 
ourselves—no easy task for а second-class 
passenger. It has turned out otherwise, 
thanks to the ramifications of the family 
which one can never predict. Bill Stride, 
well known to Toc H in Southampton, is a 
member of the ship's company of another 
Royal Mail Liner, Asturias, and has run a 
club for the boys on a previous ship as his 
“Тос H job "5; he tips the wink long before 
we left home to our Chief Steward, who now 
talks to the Captain, who invites me to talk 
to the boys. And so, on a sweltering night 
with the ship pitching, Howard and I find 
ourselves threading the labyrinth in the 
foc’stle until we are confronted with a room- 
ful of boys, in the uniforms of seamen, 
stewards апа bell-boy, gathered before а 
sheet for a cinema show. The Chief Steward 
is master of ceremonies; the Captain is there 
in white mess-kit, smoking an after-dinner 
cigar, and the stout R.C. Padre, on the ship’s 
staff, sits in the “ stalls." I do the best I can 
with twenty minutes, trying to leave one 
notion above all in the minds of the audience 
—that Toc H, in the person of any member 
they meet in any port of the world, means 
Friendship. (Мау this fine crowd, who 
песа friends ashore so often, never be let 
down!) And then the light goes out and 
the hot room is filled with the loud hum of 
the r6-millimetre film rattling through the 
projector—simple-minded “ silent " comedies 
of twenty years ago, rather refreshing after 
the sophistications of expensive Hollywood. 
The tropical sea and the tropical stars rise 
and dip and disappear in turn in the circle of 


porthole behind the screen; the room is very 
still and every moment hotter. Some boys, 
exhausted by their watch in the heat, are 
sound asleep. Part 2 of “ The Fireman, 
featuring Sid Saylor” is over; the lights 
come on again; boys rub their eyes and feign 
alertness; one, two, then another, come over 
to us smiling and grasp our sweaty hands in 
theirs—talking of a guest night at Mark V 
and a good time at the Club at Southampton, 
with warm respects to “ the Skipper." And 
among them, very oddly, are two lads in 
blue shirts and blue and white ties, ex-Royal 
Air Force, going out to seek their fortunes in 
the Argentine. These dot our 175, and cross 
our t's about Toc H by talking eagerly and 
simply of the friendship they found in it 
when serving at Nairobi and Haifa as well 
as at home. Good-night, good-night! 

And now, two days later, comes a strange, 
delightful corroboration out of the blue—the 
very blue of tropical noon. Asturias, home- 
ward bound, and miles away, unseen, 
speaks Arlanza—a “сһеепо” from Bill 
Stride to Howard. We answer and an hour 
or two later are answered by Marconigram 
again, thus:— 

Greetings Barkis (and) yourself. Warm 
welcome awaits you South America. At 
Guest night Mark One date arrival received 
(with) acclamation ... Hope talks boys’ 
club succeeding. Starting here next trip. 
Bon voyage.—Bitu STRIDE. 


Sunday. 

Privacy is finally gone for your Toc H 
envoys. Last night, in the second class 
lounge, after the prize-giving for the week’s 
sports, the Captain took the chair at a Toc H 
“talk” (I managed to stop them putting up 
"lecture" on the notice-board). Н.М. 
Ambassador to Brazil came over to represent 
the first-class passengers, but it was as infor- 
mal a show as I could make it and we felt 
we were among friends—the elderly Scots- 
man and his wife who have attended three 
Birthdays of Southern Suburbs Group, 
Buenos Aires (we have another one the day 
after we land), the young railwayman who 
remembers Tubby’s visit up country in 1928, 
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the young officer who drops іп at Mark I 
(S. Am.) whenever he can because he likes 
the crowd there—‘‘ chaps with no nonsense 
about them "—and who was devoted to the 
great Canon Brady (Missions to Seamen), 
late Padre of Toc H; several business men 
who have good friends in Toc H, a lady who 
is devoted to All Hallows, the Captain him- 
self who looks forward so keenly to his son’s 
wedding at Buenos Aires next week, with 
Padre Evans of Toc Н tying the knot. By 
the end of the evening I hope we made some 
new friends too. 

And now I have just returned to our 
humbler quarters aft from my first “ Toc Н 
job" on board—reading the lesson at the 
service in the first class lounge. 


At Last ! 


On Friday we awoke to find sunrise light- 
ing a yellow beach and a green promontory 
fringed with date palms—South America at 
last! After breakfast we were alongside the 
quay at Pernambuco. The docks are like 
any other in the world, the big cranes that 
unloaded from our holds were, of course, 
built in Scotland. Only the black, bare 
foot labourers in pale blue linen, and a con- 
stellation of bullet-holes in the windows of 
the long quayside shed suggested that we 
were in Brazil. 

And half yesterday we spent at Bahia, the 
old capital of this enormous, half-explored 
country. “The Bay of All the Saints" is 
the full name its Portuguese discoverer gave 
it in the 16th century—a very large and lovely 
bay framed in low chalky hills and golden 
sands shining in the sun. The quay was 
gay with traffic in fruits and pottery, snake- 
skins and bright birds in cages and little 
chattering monkeys on strings. Howard and 
I went ashore in the blazing afternoon and 
found coolness and fascinating colour in the 
old town on the hill. We soon fell into 
everyone else's slow shamble which suits the 
climate and the cobbles. Our major “ sight " 
was an excessively baroque Franciscan church 
(how it would have dismayed St. Francis 
himself !), every inch of which was decorated 
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in what can only be called the travelling- 
steam-roundabout style. A bewilderment of 
glistening gold scroll-work sprawled over 
walls and ceiling, interspersed with impos- 
sible animals and obese cherubs in bright 
colours; among them were highly-painted 
females who flouted in every particular the 
Papal decree about immodest dress which 
was nailed to the church door. 

At last! How many boys have dreamed 
about the tropics as I did? Perhaps most. 
Coral Island awoke the romance of them, 
half-false, very carly. But the first book to 
make them actual to me is read, I suppose, 
no longer—Charles Kingsley’s At Last, the 
record of his Christmas in the West Indies. 
An old-fashioned book, illustrated with 
crabbed  nineteenth-century woodcuts, it 
would be tossed aside nowadays by any 
bright young person who might chance upon 
it in the library of a luxury liner, bound on 
the Christmas cruise to Jamaica. Not that 
tropical romance is dead: we still have our 
Blue Lagoon and view Hawaii through the 
eyes of Hollywood. But Kingsley was a 
vehement tourist, he wrote with passion, 
with wonder and reverence, sometimes with 
moral indignation, always from the heart. 
Looking out for the first time on the blaze 
of scarlet poinscttias against the bluc sky, the 
exotic butterflies and flashing wings of 
* colibris," he cries “ At last! We cannot 
not have been in the tropics пом!” More 
than once these words of his have risen to my 
lips: so far I have not betrayed myself by 
saying them aloud. 

And especially South America—that, I 
find, is а romance, almost a secret vice, to 
many pcople who never Һорс to set eyes upon 
it. Теге came other grand old books (who 
reads them now?)—Darwin’s Voyage of the 
Beagle, Bates’ Naturalist on the Amazons, 
Head’s On the Pampas, even that very 
veteran Travels on the Orinoco, with its 
engraved frontispiece of Jo-Jo, the Dog-faced 
Man. And spasmodically this youthful vice 
has continued, touching new delight a little 
turgidly in young Hudson's The Purple 
Land and mysucally in the mature Hudson's 


Green Mansions, with bitter-swect іп Cun- 
ningham Graham’s storics and with fasci- 
nated revulsion in Tomlinson’s The Sea and 
the Jungie. There was no systematic study 
in this reading, little accuracy in geography 
or knowledge of history, no sense of econo- 
mic problems. Actually I am bound for a 
highly modern city, the size of Paris, Ameri- 
canised with its sky-scrapers and electric rail- 
ways and expensive sophistications, an inter- 
national port where the sailor man (so one 
on this ship told me yesterday) has to 
“watch his step ” almost more than at any 
other in the world. Is there still romance 
in South America, or was it buried long 
ago in places like Buenos Aires? As we lay 
alongside the dusty quay at Pernambuco 
that first morning in this continent a large 
red-brown butterfly (I have forgotten its 
name—but you wall find its portrait and some 
very beautiful deductions about it in The 
Origin of Species) fluttered up to the rail of 
our high deck, saluted my outstretched hand 
with dipping wings and was gone again. 
That was when I first said “ At last! I can- 
not по? have been in the tropics.” 
Arlanza?—the name has been teasing me 
each time I catch sight on board of the 
initials of her shipping company, R.M.S.P. 
The first fog of the Autumn hangs 
low on London River. In the night it was 
so thick that men on watch in the anchored 
tugs and tramps warned each other of their 
whereabouts Бу beating saucepans with 
spoons at intervals. We listened to it, Cecil 


Rushton and I, as we lay in our beds in our 
sloping attic overhanging thc Pool at 
Rotherhithe; we laughed as we listened, for 
this was part of the inexhaustible romance 
of the River. And with late afternoon thc 
fog grows less. Smoky sunset makes the 
grey light a russet brown. It suffices to 
show us the large lettering on the wharf 
opposite, the Wapping side—R.M.S.P. A 
string of printed names follows, we like to 
read them often—Morocco, the Canary 
Islands, Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires . . . 
А ship lying there for the last three days is 
coming to life. "There are lights in the port- 
holes and on deck. А bugle blows, there 
are shouts as ropes are cast off from the 
wharf : we can clearly hear the ringing of the 
telegraph from the bridge and the first pulse 
of the engines starting up. She swings out 
into mid-stream, slowly. The familiar name 
shines а moment on her turning stern— 
Arlanza?—no, Agadir. She slips away into 
the dusk of the Pool, down River. One of 
these days, we swear each time we watch her 
go, we will be on board, Cecil and I. We 
will see Morocco for ourselves; we will do 
more than that—we will go and see if this 
stuff about Brazil is true. 

That was 1012, an old fogey’s tale now— 
a sort of schoolboy dream still. Cecil 
crashed in his plane, pursuing adventure to 
his last moment, over Bruges in 1918. And 
I am off the coast of South America with the 
R.M.S.P., looking forward but also back. 
These are some feelings one would rather not 
try to write down. B. B. 


Cradle-Tide 


Single as the white light of one Star 

Is the wide eye of an evening child 
Fixed on the traffic of a household War; 
Round about him anxious men stalk wild 
Where three unbridled beasts are mild. 


Still-fall the rages of the wilful seas, 

And the sure hills sing; in peace 
Unbelieved Cherubim tall Heavens please, 
Bold winds their wrecking wings release; 
And three contented beasts have ease. 


A level beam makes all things plain 

Which in one search small truths comprise, 
The new child wonders; and with clean disdain 
He shakes the logic of men’s lies: 


But three untutored beasts are wise. 


F. W. J. 
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A ВАС OF BOOKS 


The Daily Use 


New Every Morning. The Prayer Book of the Daily Broadcasting Service. B.B.C. 1/-. 
A Book of Prayers for Schools. Student Christian Movement Press. 6/-. 


“Any change is good, even a change for 
the worse" is a bon mot produced by an 
elderly lady of my acquaintance, and one 
which I never weary of repeating. Sometimes 
I am almost tempted to wish that some of 
our unit meetings would close without 
prayers. There is such a danger of “ home- 
going prayers " becoming a formality; where- 
as they should be a rare privilege. We should 
have prayers, not because it is the done thing, 
but because we have had a magnificent even- 
ing and want to say “ Thank you, God ” for 
it; or because we have been deeply moved 
by the story of some fine piece of service, and 
want to commit it to God, who is able to do 
so much more for it than all our keenest 
strivings; or because we have been vexed to 
discover during our business meeting that all 
is not well with the fellowship of our unit, 
and we want to pray about it. It is only a 
few minutes that we have for prayers, but we 
want to use those few minutes as finely as 
possible. Simplicity, sincerity, directness, 
these are the things that matter. 

Too often we do not prepare for prayers. 
They are worth a few minutes thought 
beforehand. We want too in our prayers to 
look outwards to other needs and other pro- 
blems besides those of Toc H. At least here 
let us escape from self-centredness, and try to 
be understanding and unselfish. Both these 
books would help to that end. The B.B.C. 
book has already won many friends for itself, 
despite the fact that to some of us it does not 
seem so simple and so personal as those two 
rare books edited by Hugh Johnston which 
preceded it. They were the compilation of 


one man; this is the work of a Committee. 
It contains many prayers which will soon pass 
into common usage and be highly prized, as 
well as many of the great Collects of the 
Prayer Book, which are among our most 
treasured possessions. 

“The Book of Prayers for Schools " is, as 
its title shows, intended for those who have 
youth and strength and vitality on their side. 
Much of the work in it has been done by 
those whose intimate understanding of the 
boy (and girl) mind is beyond dispute. The 
price at which it has been published may seem 
to put it beyond the reach of Club Leaders, 
and others who are trying to make prayers 
something real and intimately connected with 
daily living. But Toc H members who are 
responsible for Clubs, and pilots and others 
who are concerned with keeping the Christian 
basis of Toc H simple and sincere could 
hardly find a better Christmas present for 
some “ Universal Aunt ” to give their club or 
their unit than this book. Used along with 
the Toc H Treasury it would bring varicty 
and imagination into prayers, and help to 
redeem them from becoming formal. 

One of its most interesting features is “А 
Calendar of great men and women, who by 
their faith or their works have shown forth 
the power of the Spirit"; a list catholic 
enough to include Ronald Ross, Earl Haig, 
Charles Gore, Josephine Butler, John Bun- 
yan and many of the early “ Fathers," and 
modern enough to commemorate the Forma- 
tion of the League of Nations on November 
15, 1920, and the Inauguration of Broad- 
casting on November 14, 1922. D. J. W. 


Public Social Services. Published by the National Council of Social Service. 2/- post free. 


This Handbook is a compendium of refer- 
ence to the many Social Services and should 
Бе had by every Jobmaster. It contains chap- 
ters on Public Health, Insurance, Pensions, 
etc. 
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Nowhere else can the individual find in so 
concise or clear a form such a complete collec- 
tion and explanation of those services which 
may at any time so closely affect his life and 
welfare. 


THE FAMILY CHRONICLE 
The Fleets in the Forth 


A Fleet’s in the Forth 

Men—bul strangers in the North. 
A Fleet’s put to sea 

Men—but friends of you and me. 


HERE was certainly discussion, but no 
dissenticnt voice, when we decided to 
welcome the Flect. A picture of the Old 
House must have been present in our minds 
—differing aspects of it, no doubt, in dif- 
ferent minds, but there it was. Неге, to a 
limited extent, in happier days, we had the 
Opportunity of experimenting in friendship 
on somewhat similar lines. There were 
difficulties—but as one chap remarked: “If 
we fail, let’s make it a glorious failure.” 

In such spirit we went forward. The 
necessary rooms were luckily available but 
they required “ mucking out.” An О.С. 
Scavengers was appointed. That was the 
first job: happily tackled. The scavengers 
then turned decorators—modern railway 
posters can attractively cover up a multitude 
of depressing walls. Gas fitters, plumbers, 
artists (?) got busy, and a rather dismal empty 
shell began to look more inviting. We were 
almost ready for our guests. 

Having decided that food went with 
fellowship, we also decided to be fair minded 
and own up to the fact that our feeding 
might undo the good we planned, so we 
called in the V.A.D. They accepted, and in 
all that follows, we wish to associate the 
V.A.D. with the name of Toc H. 

The outside invitation bore the slogan 
" Navymen's Club—Food, Fellowship and 
Fun. A.B.s, Admirals, etc., All Welcome." 
Inside, wc had a tea room—‘‘ Shout for a 
Toc H Мірру” and a supper room— 
" Suppers, the kind you dream about—or 
after," a reading and wriüng room and an 
information bureau—" If you have any ques- 
tions, sec ‘George '—he knows." The kit- 
chen, a hive of industry, and open to visitors, 
if they wished, completed the ground floor. 

Visitors were invited up-stairs by a notice: 
“ Don't stay on the ground floor, come ‘oop 
—the highest is the best." On the first floor 


was a large games room, also used for sing- 
songs and concerts, and our own Toc H 
room, reserved as a quiet room. This old 
building has a narrow stair leading to an 
attic. Неге we had “Тһе Upper Room " 
and fellows were invited, if hey had any 
trouble in their hearts, to meet the Padre 
there. It was very simply furnished and a 
copy of “ There is a Quiet Room " explained 
the hope we had for its use. 

Now for the story of the Club. Toc H 
members and probationers of the Fleet had 
been notified and it was a great pleasure to 
welcome them. They, in turn, brought their 
friends, and strangers, some hesitantly, came 
in. It is more the effect on them we should 
like to tell of than on those already of the 
Family. The first thing men found was a 
welcome. The response to the job by men 
of the Group and Toc H—the Navy, was a 
deciding factor in its success. The first 
request was usually for food. It was good 
and cheap—some of our V.A.D. friends will 
dream of sausages, eggs, bacon, chips, etc., 
for a long time! Then came a friendly talk 
if a chap looked lonely. “ Have you seen 
the reading room? It became the place 
where we got really to know men. 

Many of our Naval friends expressed their 
pleasure at getting men other than ship-mates 
to yarn with, and many of them, without 
Toc H being mentioned, began to ask about 
it. “What is Toc H? ” was а question asked 
many times and answered by word—and 
deed. Many of them had met “Tubby” 
and it was a joy to hear them speak of him. 
Irrespective of their outlook on life or reli- 
gion, they were unanimous in their love for 
“Tubby.” Humour, we had too. One 
hefty man, after a convivial evening else- 
where, noticed the Toc H notice outside and 
came in specially to tell us: “I knew Tubby 
—seven months with him on the Beagle . . . 
I knew Tubby . . . seven months . . . great 
man..." That was all he wanted, Бис. 
was good to hear. 
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In this room, arguments have been settled, 
or postponed, confidences given, and real 
friendships formed. Two fine chaps began 
to probe into Toc H. What would it do for 
them? We explained that, from a materialis- 
tic point of view, they could hope for little. 
After a lengthy discussion about the aims 
and objects of the movement, one of them 
remarked: “Гус heard more Christianity in 
this quarter of an hour than I've heard 
before "—Aand religion had never been men- 
tioned by us! His friend, who subjected us 
to a severe cross-cxamination on blood trans- 
fusion, was openly sceptical of our statements 
until onc of the members was produced who 
(the former conversation being unknown to 
him) was able to corroborate our statements 
and have the fact dragged out of him that he 
had given 17 transfusions. Тһе winding up 
of the argument came with the remark: “1 
take my hat off to Toc Н”! Апа not two 


Gropin g in 


Owing to the difficulty experienced in 
finding Toc H jobs, it is now generally 
accepted that it is not good policy to form 
Toc H units on R.A.F. stations, except in 
the case of some of the larger ones such as 
Halton, Cranwell, and Manston. Imagine 
then the feelings of three Toc H members 
on finding themselves, as they supposed, 
alone at Ed Damer where about 300 other 
ranks were living under canvas in ап R.A.F. 
emergency camp which had been formed in 
October, 1935. А few abortive attempts 
were made to find jobs, but it was quickly 
pointed out that what was to be done could 
be done much more effectively by the Officer 
i/c Entertainments who had the support of 
the Commanding Officer. 

Just at the time when the three were feel- 
ing hopeless and helpless a fourth member 
was posted to the camp. Не suggested 
writing to the Officer Commanding a 
detachment of the Sherwood ForeSters, at 
Atbara, to find out if there were any Toc H 
members there. After some discussion a 
letter was sent to Wing Commander Evans 
at Cairo, by way of compromise, and he sug- 
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minutes later came another call from the 
hospital for blood! 

The number of visitors who came to our 
Group mecting showed the interest aroused. 
Bob Sawers and Padre Howard were through 
from Glasgow and told the story of Toc H 
to men eager to hear и. Toc H—the Navy 
and Air Force—really fine chaps—organised 
a final concert, and with the help of our own 
concert party, a very jolly night was spent. 

We have sent to the Service Secretary a 
list of Navymen who have definitely asked 
“ How do you join? " and from that list we 
hope to sec Toc H strengthened. 

One final word. This job we planned to 
help others, and it has helped us greatly as 
well. То all the “изу,”  "Spuds^ 
" Loftys," “Henrys,” “ Freds,” ctc., of all 
the ships of the “ King's Navec," Dunferm- 
linc Toc H send greetings—and thanks—and 


“еге to the next time `! 


Е he Sudan 


gested that a useful job would be organising 
a series of lectures and a Concert Party. The 
lecture idea was turned down, but as arrange- 
ments were being made for a Concert Party, 
we were told that some helpers were required 
to assist in the construction of а stage. 

When work on the stage was commenced, 
about a month before Christmas, the four 
duly put in an appearance. Four empty 
gallon petrol tins were filled with sand and 
used as large bricks. Some old scaffolding 
was scrounged, and the wings and back cloth 
improvised from air firing targets, the whole 
contraption being held together with mutti. 
Two of the members were “© curtain haulers ” 
and scene shifters on Christmas Eve when 
the first show was given. The first. per- 
formance was a grcat success. 

Shortly after Christmas a letter was 
received from “ Tubby " saying that he had 
heard from Wing Commander Evans about 
Ed Damer and advising the little team to sec 
Bishop Gwynne of Khartoum, his old chicf, 
if they needed any assistance. A little later 
a letter from Kings Lynn led to the discovery 
of a fifth member on the camp, and at about 


the same time two Probationers suddenly 
materialised. It was felt that to have a team 
of seven and not do anything was rather 
ridiculous, so when the Bishop of Khartoum 
paid his annual visit to Atbara two members 
went to sce him. The Bishop was delighted 
to hear that there were so many Тос H chaps 
at Ed Damer, and urged them to hold mect- 
ings “if only to foster the Spirit.” 

Informa] meetings therefore were held 
fortnightly in one of the member’s tents. 
Business was necessarily short. The subject 
for the evening was invariably “ Any Сеп?” 
A number of small jobs were done. Опе 
of the members had put in a lot of time help- 
ing to form a camp library, so the team now 
came forward and manufactured library cup- 
boards out of old boxes and supplicd a roster 
of librarians. Ав before, assistance was given 
with the production of a second concert held 
in. March. 

In April the Squadrons were moved to 
Себеп, and it was decided to try and put 
Toc H forward on a more orthodox basis. 
A letter saving that The Lone Units Commit- 
tee had heard of the team was a great 
encouragement, and an order was sent away 
for some Toc H literature. Naturally, the 
first meeting at Gebcit was a business meet- 
ing. After a committee had been elected, it 
was decided that weekly mectings should be 
held. Next, the Officer 1/с Entertainments, 
who had been persuaded to attend, was 
approached on the matter of Whist Drives 
and a Proposed Cinema. Permission was 
obtained to run a Whist Drive once a fort- 
night, and these proved very successful, some 
40 per cent. of the other ranks on the camp 
attending. Once again some assistance was 
given with thc erection of a temporary stage 
for a benefit concert, and later work on the 
Cinema commenced. 
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The discomfort and uncertainty during the 
Emergency brought out the best in many 
chaps just as it must have done during the 
War. So in all these efforts, with the Con- 
cert Party, the Whist Drives, the Library, 
and the Cinema, other enthusiasts, not Toc H 
members, came along to do their bit, some 
eventually to become interested in Toc H. 

During the next month, for two hours 
every evening, about a dozen chaps would be 
found in the disused * loco’ shed building the 
walls of the Cinema with bricks, the now 
time-honoured petrol tins and mortar. Pro- 
gress was naturally very slow, and finally the 
Station Commander, fearing that the 
Squadrons would move before the work was 
completed, ordered that a party of twenty 
men should be detailed to work during nor- 
mal working hours together with sixty 
natives. Ten days later it was completed. 

Each programme was shown twice, there 
being two programmes a weck. The Army 
detachment in the permanent station at 
Gebeit took over the management of the 
Cinema, as a considerable grant had been 
received from them for materials, еіс. АП 
those who had assisted in the building of the 
Cinema felt that their energies had been well 
directed. Subsequently they received a small 
financial reward for their labours. The 
Toc H members handed their share to the 
Treasurer, and this was forwarded to H.Q. 

In restrospect, now that the Squadrons 
have returned to England, the efforts of the 
team may seem to have been somewhat feeble 
апа misdirected. However, the writer 
thinks that from a Toc H point of view, the 
experience gained and the contacts made can- 
not be entirely valueless. At any rate from 
a material point of view, a small Toc H team 
helped a handful of men who visited the 
Sudan to make their mark. К. SIMMONDS. 
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